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NUMBER EIGHT 


THE END OF OLD “PLOWHANDLES” 


HOW NEW BRUNSWICK’S FAMOUS AND MUCH-HUNTED MOOSE 
WAS BAGGED BY A LUCKY AMATEUR 


BY ROBERT FROTHINGHAM 


66 LD PLOWHANDLES,” the giant 
O bull moose of the Sisson Lake 
country, in Victoria County, 
Province of New Brunswick, Canada, has 
“passed in his checks’—and_ thereby 
hangs a tale of the proverbial luck which 
sometimes accompanies a beginner. 

This monster moose, which by reason of 
the curious formation of his mighty ant- 
lers has been known to the guides of 
that region for several years, was bagged 
by the writer of this story on his first 
moose kunt. And it might be said that 
he isn’t much of a hunter at that; just 
lucky, that’s all. 

“Old Plowhandles” was so dubbed by 
the guides of the Sisson Lake country 
owing to the fact that the extreme end 
of the inner side of each horn terminated 
in a down-curving point similar in shape 
to a plowhandle, by which feature he was 
quickly recognized. Just why this peculiar 
formation should have perpetuated itself 
year after year in the horns of this vet- 
eran moose, despite the fact of their be- 
ing shed and renewed every season, is an 
unsolved mystery. * 

The dimensions of the horns are: 56- 
inch spread, 54 points, with a palmation of 
40 by 18 inches. In the number of points 





and size of the palm, the head is said to 
be a record-breaker for the Province of 
New Brunswick, if not for the whole of 
Canada. 


When taken, the old warrior’s antlers 


were still in the velvet, which was 
stripped off, leaving them white and 
weather-beaten in appearance. His long 


ears were ragged and torn, and many 
scars were found on his big body—mute 
evidences of desperate conflicts with the 
younger and stronger bulls. And, strange 
to say, in spite of his age, which was 
twenty or twenty-one years, he was in 
excellent condition and the meat was 
juicy and good eating. 

Right here it may be excusable for the 
writer to break away from the second 
person singular and take to the first per- 
son plural. We—my old friend and 
“bunkie,” George G. Williams, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and myself—arrived at the 
little settlement of Riley Brook, on the 
Tobique River, two days before the sea- 
son opened. A fifteen-mile tramp over a 
characteristic logging road through dense 
forest growth brought us into camp at 
nightfall on Sisson Lake, one of the most 
beautiful bodies of water I have ever seen, 
surrounded by hardwood ridges stretch- 
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ing as far as the eye can reach in every 
direction. Old Amos Gaunce, whose an- 
cestors came to Canada with the Scotch 
Covenanters, was our guide. A quaint 
old character—Gaunce—who has guided 
and hunted in that territory for thirty-five 
years. One thing differentiated:him from 
any other guide I ever knew: he didn’t 
promise me any game, either in prelim- 
inary correspondence or after I got there. 
But he sure “delivered the goods” when 
we got started, notwithstanding his sage 
remark that “we might see moose and 
then again we mightn’t;—it all depends,” 
although upon what, the old scout didn’t 
say,—that was left to my imagination. 

There seemed to be such a variety of 
opinion among those of my friends who 
had hunted in New Brunswick as to the 
best time to go after moose that I started 
on my trip as much in search of informa- 
tion as of the moose himself. One thing 
I learned, however (viz.), there is a great 
deal of luck in taking the moose in the 
early part of the shooting season in New 
Brunswick. Owing to the heavy foliage 
still on the trees and the luxuriant under- 
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NIGHTFALL ON SISSON LAKE” 


growth, it is almost impossible either to 
see them or to get anywhere near them in 
the timber without their either hearing or 
scenting the hunter. And even though 
the “rutting” season is on, the fact re- 
mains that they are not so apt to respond 
to “calling” as they are a month later, 
when, so to speak, they have a little more 
leisure on their hands. Until the first 
snowfall, therefore, the hunter watche 
the shores of lakes and ponds or explores 
the neighboring streams in a canoe. 

The moose is on the move all the time, 
principally during the night. His favorite 
haunts are the boggy wallows bordering 
on some stream, known in guide nomen- 
clature as “bogans,”’ where a certain spe- 
cies of dock lily grows in abundance, of 
the roots of which he is very fond. He 
frequents these “bogans” at night, how- 
ever, generally getting back into the tim- 
ber before dawn,—and it’s seldom that 
any but a cow moose will be found in them 
during *the day. 

And while occasionally the hunter will 
come across a bull in a “bogan,” he is 
apt to be a young one who hasn’t acquired 











The End of “Old Plowhandles” 


wisdom. 


The old fellows mostly keep out 
of sight during the day for two good rea- 
sons: first, they have learned what it is 
to be shot at; and second, they are no 
match in a fight with the younger bulls, 
with their disposition to monopolize the 
society of the cows. 

There isn’t anything more tantalizing 
to the hunter than to get up early in the 
morning, paddle downstream in his canoe 
before breakfast, and come across some 
huge hoof-prints which have been made 
probably not an hour before by a monstcr 
bull,—but the clever quarry has “skipped.” 

And so we see that it’s a lucky hunter 
who happens to be on the spot any hour 
from “early morn until dewy eve” when 
Mr. Bull Moose passes that way. Pre- 
cisely that was my luck. Amos Gaunce 
and I had steadily patrolled for two 
days in our canoe eight miles of the 
Sisson Branch, peering into every “bo- 
gan” and watching every trail that crossed 
the stream. It just seemed that it was 
not our day—and having “boiled the ket- 
tle” a little late, we were leisurely floating 
down the stream on the way back to camp 
—not a little disgusted at having seen 
neither hide nor hair of a bull, although 
we had seen several cows. 

We passed a sandy bar stretching out 
into the river upon which there were some 
huge tracks which to my inflamed imagi- 
nation looked as big as the lid of our 
kettle. “He’s a holy smiter—the fellow 
that left that track,” said Amos, “and he’s 
been here within an hour. Mebbe he’s 
gone off downstream and if he ain’t left 
the water we may meet up with him.” 

Sisson Branch is a picturesque winding 
stream of such shallowness that even a 
canoe has to pick its way for fear of 
grounding. It frequently describes such 
short curves as to completely shut off the 
view 200 feet ahead. We had just round- 
ed one of these curves with a straight 
away stretch of about 350 yards down- 
river, which seemed to be blocked at the 
far end by a huge black boulder, apparent- 
ly in the middle of the stream. I knew we 
hadn’t seen anything like that on the way 
up, and I began to wonder if my senses 
were fooling me, believing as I did, that 
I saw the thing move. And just as I 
whispered to old Amos: “What in blazes 
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is it?’ “it’’ raised its head, which had been 
hidden from view by a bunch of alders 
projecting out into the stream—and I 
saw through my binoculars the mightiest 
pair of antlers my wondering eyes had 
ever rested upon, superimposed for one 
brief moment upon one end of that 
“boulder”—and then the head was low- 
ered. It was truly a startling sight. I’ve 
hunted elk in Wyoming and I won’t for- 
get my first shot at a husky thirteen- 
pointer whose antlers adorn my office 
walls. Comparatively speaking, however, 
that elk head was like unto a diminu- 
tive prong-horn beside that paralyzing 
spread and heft of antlers toward which 
our canoe was silently and_ swiftly 
stealing. 

Thank our lucky stars! he had not seen 
us, for he didn’t move. Praise be! the 
wind was up stream and he couldn't scent 
us. In order to prevent the canoe from 
grounding on the gravelly bottom, we had 
to keep to the middle of the stream in full 
view of the great brute, should he raise 
his head, paddling silently and swiftly 
until we reached the sheltering growth 
of alders beyond which he was feeding 
on the edge of a “bogan” which opened 
out into the stream. One last stroke of 
the paddle, and we glided noiselessly 
around the jutting bunch of alders into 
full view of the mighty monarch of the 
Canadian wilderness—not forty yards dis- 
tant. The canoe came to a stop—my rifle 
was in my hands and my kodak beside 
me, and for a fleeting moment I mentally 
cussed the rotten luck that left me without 
an extra pair of hands so that I could 
simultaneously shoot him and take his 
picture. 

“God sakes! it’s Old Plowhandles,” 
ejaculated old Amos in a whisper. “Don’t 
lose him—shoot low.” It was a perfect 
shot, the full length of his broad left flank 
toward me, and I fired straight for the 
shoulder just as he raised his head. The 
great animal stood stock still for the brief- 
est moment, then turned like a flash and 
fled up the embankment direct for the 
timber, his mighty head held high, while 
I pumped the four remaining bullets in 
the magazine after him. Oh, yes,—just 
a trifle excited. 


But he was gone! Could it be possible 
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A YEAL BEFORE YOU'LL GET ANOTHER 


HEAD LIKE THIS” 


I hadn’t touched him? Not forty yards 
away, with five cartridges in my rifle— 
and I had missed an animal as big as a 
percheron! I was dazed and sick at heart 
at the loss of so magnificent a prize. Old 
Amos appreciated the intensity of my 
chagrin, for he remarked quietly: “Never 
mind—you ain’t the first sport who has 
missed that old fellow. It don’t seem to 
be on the cards for anyone to take Old 
Plowhandles into camp—but you hit him, 
just the same.” 

“Hit H——1!” I retorted, “I couldn’t hit 
the side of a house! Lord! What an un- 
speakable muttonhead I am to miss such 
a shot as that.” 

“You hit him, I tell you,” reiterated 
Gaunce, as we beached the canoe and 
climbed the river bank. “I saw the blood 
on his flank, but there’s no way of 
knowin’ whether we'll get him or not. 
Let’s sit down here for a while and wait. 
Light your pipe and pull yourself to- 
gether. If he’s hard hit he won’t get far; 
if he ain't, and if we follow him up too 
soon, he'll travel a durned sight faster 
and farther than we can.” 

And while we sat there on the river 
bank, old Amos told me the story of Old 
Plowhandles—how he had been seen a 
number of times by various guides during 


the past six or seven years, and always 
quickly recognized by the curious down- 
curving points of his monstrous antlers. 
“The last time I saw him,” the old vet- 
eran continued, “was three winters ago 
when the sport I was guidin’ got excited 
and shot him in the jaw. He bled like 
a pig and we tracked him several miles, 
but he got away. And I reckon he learnt 
a lesson, too, for none of us ’round the 
Tobique has seen him since.” And so 
some twenty minutes passed away, during 
which I possessed my troubled soul with 
a mighty small degree of patience, be- 
cause the old man would not be moved. 
Not only was I sick and sore at what 
seemed a rank failure on my part to 
make good such a remarkably fine chance, 
but I was tortured by the thought that I 
might have inflicted a wound which would 
be followed by a lingering death. 
“Well,” said he finally, “let’s see if we 
can follow his trail.” So we started through 
the timber, the old veteran with his eyes 
glued to the ground, almost smelling his 
way like a hound into the gathering 
shadows—for it was after five o'clock. 
“See here,” said he, as he pointed to 4 
drop of blood on a leaf, “I told you you 
hit him.” A few yards further on we 
found where he had stood for a few briet 























THE SCALPS OF “OLD PLOWHANDLES ™ 
moments, as the print of all four of his 
big hoofs were unusually plain and deeply 
cut into the turf. “He’s hard hit,” said 
Amos; “if we don’t find him to-night, 
we will to-morrow sure. Here’s more 
blood ’ as he turned up the side of a 
cedar branch which the wounded animal 
had broken off as he crashed through the 
timber. 

A little over 200 yards in from the 
river we found him lying over a fallen 
tree—stone dead. The bullet had entered 
just a little back and above the shoulder, 
passing clear through the body, and out 
the other side, without striking a rib. His 
vitals had been cut to pieces and he had 
bled to death internally. Amos turned 
and said laconically, as he pulled out a 
small bit of a rule and measured the 
spread: ‘Well, that’s the last of Old 
Plowhandles, and while 56 inches spread 
ain’t the record, there has never been a 
web like that, nor as many points on any 
moosehead that ever went out of the 
province of New Brunswick. You'll hunt 
this country for many a year before you'll 
get another head like that. It beats any- 
thing that’s been taken since I’ve been 











AND MR. GEO. G. WILLIAMS’ 52-INCHER 
guidin’ sports for thirty-five years,’—and 
he shook my hand warmly. 

We counted the points—there were 21 
on one horn and 33 on the other, some of 
the latter consisting of the small knobs 
characteristic of the horn of an old moose. 
And sure enough, as Amos had said, when 
we skinned out the head the next day, 
the upper jaw was found to be broken in 
halves—and the two parts had separated 
in the process of healing, leaving the rear 
part considerably out of alignment with 
the lower teeth. The bullet had ranged up- 
ward and passed out through the roof of 
the mouth. The animal was of the Lowland 
variety, with short, thick-set, black legs, 
and weighed about a thousand pounds 

Five days later my camp “bunkie,” 
George G. Williams, brought down a fine 
bull having a splendid pair of antlers with 
a spread of 52 inches and I9 points. It 
was “hunters’ moon” for both of us and 
Sisson Lake Camp will have a warm place 
in our hearts for many a year to come. 

Next time I go moose hunting it will be 
with a kodak—but I’m not saying any- 
thing about any sassy caribou that might 
attempt to bite me. 











The Honor System 

IKE all new institutions, the Honor 

System, recently adopted by the 

Campfire Club and published in_ the 
June, 1911, F1eLD AND SrrEAM, while it 
has met with the most favorable reception 
from sportsmen as a whole, in part has 
been subjected to some criticism, a cer- 
tain amount of misunderstanding and cer- 
tain well put suggestions for improve- 
ment. This is all as it should be. There 
is no more democratic brotherhood than 
the sportsmen, the hunters and fishermen 
of America, and of course no one body 
of men would dare to arrogate to itself 
the absolute right to pass judgment upon 
what constitutes sportsmanship in the 
pursuit of outdoor pastimes. All the 
Campfire Club did was to codify those 
things which, in its judgment, were con- 
sidered worthy of honorable recognition 
and to set up a tentative standard of right 
and wrong in the taking of game and fish. 
Naturally, that democratic brotherhood, 
the sportsmen of the United States, re- 
served the right to pass its own judgment 
upon this honor code. 

As a whole, the honor system is doing a 
great work in the land. But to some its 
standards of “high honor” seem too easy, 
more particularly in certain specialties. 
The man who lives all the year round in 
New Brunswick, for instance, thinks it a 
very simple matter to kill a moose and 
entirely unworthy of “high honor.” The 
man who lives in the saddle day after day 
and sleeps night after night on the open 
prairie thinks it ridiculous to give “high 


honor” for camping out sixty days. 

The African big game hunter can’t see 
why high honor or any honor at all should 
be given for killing a waterbuck, and the 
forester disdains “High Honor White” 


Occasion 


for knowing fifty forest trees. 
ally a man writes us intending to apply 
for certain honors, but on further exam 
ination he so many of them to be 
(for him) so very easy that he eschews 
the whole thing. 

But what of the general mass of sports- 
men throughout the United States? The 
Honor System is designed to raise the 
general average of sportsmanship, not 
that of the exceptional individual. Shoot- 
ing a deer may be beneath the notice of 
the Adirondack resident, but it is consid- 
erable of a feat for the man who has 
heretofore contented himself with squir- 
rels and rabbits. Just try to get any 
honor outside of your own specialties and 
you will get the point of view at once. 
For the man whose nerves are tried and 
whose hand is steady in the presence of 
dangerous big game the ascent of the 
Matterhorn might still be a feat of really 
desperate daring, yet to the 
mountain climber it presents no difficul- 
ties which seem to him worthy of a high 
honor. To the man raised on salt water 
swimming a mile is no especial feat, but 
it is certainly worthy of high honor to 
the bulk of sportsmen located inland, 
where opportunities to develop endurance 
of the swimming muscles are hard to get. 

Again, the Code specifies as unsports- 
manlike the transgression of certain fun- 
damental natural laws in the taking of 
game or fish. It proscribes weapons and 
tackle which take away the game’s last 
chance. Naturally, where the subject is 
open to argument on both sides, we hear 
much from the great democracy of sports- 
men concerning this and that proscrip- 
tion of the code. Certain good friends 
have criticized the classing of moose call- 
ing as unsportsmanlike. Of course it re- 
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quires skill of a high order to success- 
fully call a moose, but nevertheless the 
proscription seems just on the grounds 
that it transgresses that fundamental law 
which says that one shall not exploit the 
mating instincts of wild animals for 
sport. 

Big bass feed mostly at night. Is it 
or is it not sportsmanlike to fish for them 
after nine P. M.? Such questions as 
these are open to discussion to the best of 
every one’s knowledge of the habits and 
life of the wild creatures; and from such 
discussion judgment can be exercised as 
to whether any given sporting custom is 
too hard or not upon the natural life of 
any species of wild game, and therefore 
unsportsmanlike. 

The Honor System once having been 
launched, it is not to be lightly altered or 
revised. It is better to let its faults be 
thoroughly tried out so that they stand 
out in time as such beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. And, in the meantime, let us 
remember that the Committee welcomes 
all criticisms and suggestions, and is filing 
them for due attention when the first re- 
vision is made. It is desired to have the 
Honor System as perfect as possible, and 
this cannot be done without the help and 
advice of the great bulk of sportsmen, 
who of course would want such a thing 
as this Honor System to become really a 
standard of merit for the guidance of 
coming generations. If much of it looks 
“too easy” to you, apply only for such 
feats as you are personally proud of. It 
may be that, among other changes, a 
series of so-called “expert honors” will be 
arranged in between the “high honor” and 
the “purpie honor’—something that will 
accord recognition distinct from “high 
honor” to the man, for instance, with 149 
out of 150 at 250 yards over the high 
honor man who does only go per cent of 
possible. At present no authority exists 
for granting any such honor, but when 
it does come due recognition will be made 
to those who now hold only high honor 
for such feats. 

In a word, the Honor Committee, far 
from setting up its standards as supreme 
authority on all performances of merit in 





outdoor sports, is as keenly alive to its 
present defects as anyone; but it purposes 
that, in time and with the help of the 
great democracy of American sportsmen, 
it will become a positive standard, work- 
ing equally beneficially upon our wild life 
and upon the sportsmen to whom that 
wild life affords recreation, health and the 
exercise of all manly qualities. 


* * * 


A Christmas Gift to Wild Life 
N another page our readers will find 
the Christmas Announcement of 
FIELD AND STREAM. It is, in effect, 
an opportunity for the sportsmen of the 
country to include our Little Brothers of 
the Wild in their Christmas remem- 
brances. We don’t want anyone to feel 
himself obligated for some large cheque ;— 
nothing more, in fact, than you would feel 
justified in spending upon some esteemed 
acquaintance for Christmas token. But 
all these small cheques and money-orders 
will mount up into a very respectable sum 
when collected, and this fund has been 
offered in advance to the Game Protec- 
tive Committee of the Campfire Club, as 
we know of no group of men who could 
spend it more wisely. We made no re- 
strictions or suggestions whatever in ten- 
dering this fund, feeling certain that it 
will be spent on some national object of 
value to all the sportsmen of the country. 
Now, we take it for granted that 
the readers and advertisers of FIELp 
AND STREAM would be glad to make 
a Christmas present to Wild Life, given 
the opportunity to do so and some 
able group of men to entrust it to. The 
record of achievement behind this Com- 
mittee, and the fact that they have agreed 
to give part of their time and judgment 
to the expenditure of our fund, ought to 
be enough for every sportsman who would 
like to do something this Christmas for 
our Wild Life. While we have in no way 
limited the Committee, we do think that 
it would be entirely in order and of much 
value to the Committee for edch con- 
tributor to state what object he personally 
would prefer the money spent upon, and 
why. 
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THE SEA-TIGERS OF THE FLORIDA KEYS 


A VIVID ACCOUNT OF GREAT FISHING WITH THE BARRACOUTA AND AMBER- 
JACKS OF THE GULF STREAM 


BY ZANE GREY 


HE greatest places to fish are those 
where the watery denizens are most 
powerful and savage, surest to baf- 
fle the fisherman, and leave him with a 
broken line or a ruined rod—and a story. 
After all, the story is the best part of 
fishing, for to tell it is to live over again 
the experience. But before I go on with 
this one it may be wise to state that my 
fishing embraces the Pacific, the Gulf, the 
Caribbean, the Atlantic, and innumerable 
lakes and rivers. I am no sailor, though 
I am about to claim a great deal for salt- 
water fishing. There is no call in my blood 
for the great heaving waste of the sea. 
Year in and year out I like best the 
brawling brooks, with the overhanging 
benks, and the dark amber pools where 
rainbow-spotted trout lie hidden, and the 
open rippling rivers where in the shadow 
of sunken stones the gamy bronze-back 
awaits a lure. The color of the water, 
the murmur of the rapids, the smell of 
he pine and the whisper of the wind, 


the music of song-sparrow, hermit-thrush 
and meadow-lark—these, and cool shade 
or golden sunshine, make up most of that 
content and tired happiness which abide 
with the fisherman at twilight of a long 
day spent by brook or river. With these 
comes the spirit that makes the contem- 
plative man’s sport so infinitely more than 
the mere catching of fish. 

And for all this my story about Long 
Key cannot but carry greater weight. 

I say that fishermen are fascinated most 
by the waters which hold the largest, 
gamiest fish; that great size and strength 
and speed count for more than anything 
else. If this is not true why does every 
fellow one meets rave about the big fish 
that got away? I hold, then, that every 
angler ought to number among his ex- 
periences at least one at such a place I 
am about to describe. For he will find 
out what it means to have big fish pull 
and leap and break away. 

Long Key is one of the Florida Keys. 
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It is a strip of coral with the Gulf on 
one side and the Atlantic on the other. 
It is probably fifty miles from the main- 
land and over a hundred south of Miami, 
in the path of the Gulf Stream. At its 
southern end begins the famous concrete 
viaduct of the Florida East Coast Rail- 
way. This viaduct connects Long Key 
with the next chain of islands, and it is 
a marvelous piece of engineering. The 
fishing camp, very comfortable and satis- 
fying, is located in a grove of cocoanut 
palms near the beach. 

I took my brother to Long Key, and a 
great variety of tackle, the best obtain- 
able. As he had never had any experi- 
ence with the heavy fishes I rather ex- 
pected him to smash things, but it never 
occurred to me that I might do a little of 
that myself. Before I had been at Long 
Key an hour the look of the shallow wa- 
ter and the stories I heard and the fish 
[ saw swimming around persuaded me | 
was in line for a new experience. Unfor- 
tunately, I did not profit by this. We 
went out in a small launch and trolled 
with six-ounce tips and nine strand lines 
I have caught tarpon on such tackle, but 
the less I say about this light tackle en- 
terprise at Long Key the better, at least 
for my pride. 

That night I related my woes to the 
genial manager of the camp and he told 
me things, and said he would take us out 
next day and get us started right. 

So I rigged up medium weight tarpon 
rods to carry 900 feet of No. 24 line, and 
made sure they were heavy enough for 
any fish in those waters. A surprise was 
in store for me, however, when I saw 
Mr. S.’s outfit. He had a short stumpy 
rod of wood, a reel with double drag, and 
a No. 36 line. 

“It’s not any too heavy,” he said, with 
a smile. “You'll have some fun with that 
tackle of yours.” 

The boat, too, was another surprise. ! 
had been used to fishing from launches. 
This was almost a small steamer. I was 
very curious, but did not ask any ques- 
tions or make any comments. When we 
got aboard I found the wide stern oi the 
Enterprise a most comfortable place from 
which to fish. It was wide enough for 
three chairs abreast, and Mr. S. took the 
one in the middle, my brother sat on the 
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leit, and I had the right. Captain Brooks 
headed straight for the reef. 

For a long way the water was only a 
few feet deep. It was transparent, show 
ing the pale ribbed coral floor. As we 
got farther out the water grew deeper, 
and changed its color to light green. Here 
and there were long strips of white san | 
crossed by dark patches. These merge: 
into beautiful channels of dark green, and 
blue and purple. 

“Well, let’s troll,’ said Mr. S. “We 
may get a few kingfish on the way out 
to the reef.” 

He had a large seven-inch Sam’s spoon 
on his line, and he put one of the same 
kind on for my brother. I decided to try 
an artificial mullet. It was a full sized 
terpon bait with a big hook extending out 
of the tail. 

“We troll with long lines,” went on 
Mr. S. “Two or three hundred feet.” 

“Do you troll at this speed?” I asked, 
quite like a greenhorn. We were going 
fully ten miles an hour. 

“Yes. These fish won’t take a slow- 
moving bait. We've got to go at a fast 
clip. You'll need some lead on your 
leader—three or four ounces.” 

We had paid out our lines, and when 
we had got out the required length my 
brother and I exchanged glances. My 
rod bent like a whip under the strain of 
that long line, and his crooked like a shep- 
herd’s staff. I was afraid to mention 
what I thought would happen if I got a 
strike, 

“Say! You light-tackle fiend!” ex- 
claimed brother Reddy in dark signifi- 
cance. “It’s all off!” 

I might have retorted, but a white splash 
at the end of his line attracted me, and | 
pointed eagerly. 

“It’s a king-fish,” said Mr. S. “He 
missed the spoon. Look out, for he may 
try again.” 

We all fastened eyes on the glittering 
spoon which could be plainly seen rising 
close to the surface of the swells. Then 
there came another splash, a sharp tug on 
Reddy’s line, and following that a beauti- 
ful dark-blue and silver-white fish leaped 
wonderfully into the air. It was a swifter, 
higher, more graceful leap than any I had 
ever seen made by a fish. . 

“He missed the hook again,” remarked “ONE OF SEVERAL SPECIES OF SHARKS F 
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“We're getting pretty well cut 


” 


our host. 
to the reef now and you want to be ready. 

We were going like the wind, and it was 
hard work to hold to the rods. There was 
a long swell; in fact, I had never before 
fished in such heavy water. The sea was 
not rough, for the boat rode the swells 
in easy comfortable fashion, but it was 
now high in the air, now low in a trough. 
Then there was a strong current which 
was the movement of the Gulf Stream. 
Reddy did not look particularly happy. It 
was so entirely new to him. But to me it 
was fascinating, exhilarating, to ride these 
swells, and watch the twinkling bright 
spoons far back in the clear water. At 
times all three could be seen some few 
feet apart in the crest of a blue wave. 
We were sitting so high above the water 
that the spoons were in sight almost con- 
stantly. This was the first particularly 
novel feature which I found in such troll- 
ing, and it was so because we would be 
able to see the fish strike. 

Suddenly a bright silvery bar flashed at 
the middle spoon—Mr. S.’s, and as his rod 
jerked down and his reel screamed he 
lurched forward in his chair. 

Captain Brooks struck a bell somewhere, 
and the engineer stopped the engine. Mr. 
S. had both drags in his reel, and he put 
both thumbs on the spool, pressing down 
hard to stop his fish. At that instant I 
had a heavy strike, almost unseating me, 
and Reddy’s rod banged down an the rail 
and his reel screeched. We all three had 
hooked big fish. For a moment or two the 
excitement was so confusing that I could 
not keep track of what really transpired. 
My line crossed Reddy’s, and ‘at that mo- 
ment I noticed that Mr. S.’s fish had gotten 
off or broken something. I felt my own 
fish sound deep, and after a little my line 
went slack, and I knew disaster had also 
come to me. But Reddy still held to his 
fish and evidently it was a large one. M; 
line was tangled with his, and when I had 
wound in the slack the fish suddenly made 
a dash, and pulled the drag on my reel as 
well as Reddy’s. So we both tried to stop 
him for a moment until my line came 
loose. I saw that there were fully 600 feet 
gone from Reddy’s reel, and the fish kept 
on going. After a while he circled, and 
there was a long hard pull for my brother 
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winding in what line he could. He was 
red in the face and perspiring and wore 
a look of mingled surprise and concern. 
He got in about half the line when the 
fish started off again and could not be 
checked, and presently the line dropped 
limp. 

We all wound in to find our leaders 
gone, and in Reddy’s case some hundred 
feet or so of line. 

“What were they?” I inquired. 

“I’m not sure, but I think amberjack,” 
replied Mr. S. “They take a spoon occa- 
sionally.” 

“They were jacks all right,” added Cap- 
tain Brooks, and he rang for the engineer 
to start up again. 

My companions put on spoons again and 
I tried another artificial mullet. We trolled 
some distance farther out, and then Cap- 
tain Brooks turned the boat in line with 
the long blue and purple channels. 

“We're on the reef now, and sooner or 
later we'll locate fish,” said Mr. S. 

It happened sooner. Mr. S. hooked a 
fish that leaped on the strike. It was slim, 
brown, pointed, about three feet long—a 
barracouta. As the boat slowed down, and 
as Mr. S. began to wind in his reel the 
barracouta jumped frantically, long leaps 
to both sides. I saw swirls and splashes 
everywhere in the water. 

“They’re after him!” yelled Mr. S. 

“Yep, they’re chasin’ him, now, be 
ready,” chimed in Captain Brooks. 

I did not understand what they meant 
until I saw great fish cleaving the water, 
darting swift as lightning at the hooked 
barracouta. They were literally trying to 
eat him off the hook. They were like 
wolves. As Mr. S. wound the barracouta 
to within fifty feet of us I plainly saw 
these cannibals in their savage attacks. 
The leaps of that poor handicapped fish 
moved me to pity and admiration. In 
spite of the odds, he still managed to keep 
free of his hungry enemies. 

I had forgotten my rod. Reddy was 
nearly hauled overboard by a fish that 
took his hook, and this drew me to thought 
of my own chances. It was well, for I 
had a tremendous strike, one that would 
have done something serious had I been 
unprepared. As it was I stood the shock 
and held on. My fish came up at once. 
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I saw the line rising and was ready to 
see him go into the air. But I was not 
looking for a huge yellow mottled ter- 
rible fish, with widespread jaws and 
gleaming teeth, a fish longer than a big 
tarpon and round as a small tree. He 
came up in a circle, and unlimbered with 
a ferocious shake of his head. I saw the 
bright bait shoot from him, and he soused 
back into the water. 

Somewhat bewildered and half sick— 
for it was a wonderful fish to lose—I 
began to reel in. As I did so something 
took my mullet and moved away slowly 
and steadily. Just then Captain Brooks 
pointed down into the blue water and 
yelled. 

“We've struck a school of jacks. Look! 
There’s two tons of fish in that school.” 

Even while my line went steadily out 
I looked down to see a shadowy moving 
mass, dark purple in color. Then I hooked 
hard at my fish, and for some succeeding 
moments I had my hands full. I heard 
my companions shouting and scuffling 
about, but I was too intent on my own 
business to see what was happening to 
them. My fish appeared to be irresistibly 
powerful, and when occasion suited he 
was exceedingly swift. After several at- 
tempts to stop his rushes I gave up, and 
he ran off more than two hundred yards 
of line before he slowed down. My usual 
custom of playing a heavy fish like this 
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was to follow him, but obviously that was 
not practical with such a boat as the En- 
terprise, and besides, my comrades were 
having troubles of their own. My drag 
was on—it was set for five pounds—and 
I added both thumbs to the spool and 
gave him all the pressure endurable. Still 
every short vicious tug earned him a foot 
or so of line. I let him tug, and turned 
to see what was going on about me. 

Reddy’s chair was tipped forward; he 
had one knee and one foot braced against 
the rail; his face was puffed, his eyes 
wild, and his jaw set, and the veins of his 
neck corded and quivering. With both 
‘ands he gripped a vibrating rod. 

“Have you got one?” I yelled in de- 
light. I would almost rather have had 
Reddy hook a big fish than do it myself. 

“No. I’ve snagged a submarine boat,” 
he yelled back. 

Mr. S. stood leaning dangerously over 
the rail, and his stumpy rod was curved 
straight down toward the water, and his 
line was singing tunes. Now Mr. S. was 
a heavy and powerful man, and I could 
plainly see that he was putting all his 
strength in an effort to hold a fish. He 
pumped and reeled, pumped and reeled. 
I looked down to see what he had hooked, 
and presently a long wavering monster 
streaked through the clear water. At first 
I thought it was the fish on Mr. S.’s line, 
but soon saw my mistake. His fish 
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was smaller and a different kind. Then 
I thought the bigger one was after the 
smaller, but this seemed incredible. Pres- 
ently Mr. S. pulled his quarry far enough 
for me to see distinctly. On the moment 
the bait, a piece of mullet which Mr. S. 
had fastened on his spoon-hook, came out 
of the fish’s mouth and ran up the leader. 
At that the big fish, which I now recog- 
nized as an enormous barracouta, darted 
at the piece of mullet. He missed it sev- 
eral times, because the hooked fish was 
making the line zip to and fro in the 
water. Then another barracouta, still 
larger in my excited vision, loomed up 
out of the depths and on the first dash 
he hit the piece of mullet and cut Mr. S.’s 
line. 

“What are those blue fish?” I asked the 
captain. 

“Jacks, and some of them are whales.” 

At this juncture the strain eased on 
Reddy’s line, and he reeled in to find his 
fish had torn out the hold. Captain 
3rooks fastened another mullet on the 
hook, and threw it overboard. 

“Watch!” called the captain. 

To be sure I was all eyes. That chang- 
ing indistinct blue mass deep in the clear 
water seemed to disintegrate, to form 
again closer and darker, and then to shoot 
up toward the surface. It was a school 
of huge amberjacks and I never saw a 
more beautiful sight for a fisherman. 
Slowly the mullet sank, and one of the 
smallest fish, perhaps four feet long, 
reached it first. Then there was a fight. 
Gleams of gold and flashes of white 
crossed the streaks of blue. Presently 
from that pack of water-tigers Reddy’s 
line came in limp and trailing, minus the 
leader. 

Whereupon Captain Brooks threw over 
a baited hook for Mr. S. One big jack 
got the mullet and tried to dart away, 
but he was crowded by his hungry fel- 
lows, and besides, Mr. S. was hauling 
back with some two hundred pounds of 
bone and muscle. The school of fighting 
amberjacks were now close to the surface, 
and from the mouth of the one hooked 
projected the bright Sam’s spoon. A 
great broad-backed jack kept nose and 
nose with the hooked fish and he was 
reaching for that spoon. He got it pres- 
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ently and gave a lunge that almost upset 
Mr. S. before the line parted. This big 
jack would have weighed close to a hun- 
dred pounds. 

All the while my arms were being al- 
most pulled out of their sockets, and my 
thumbs were blistered. My fish had near- 
ly all my line. But he had commenced to 
tire. I found by jamming my fist against 
the spool that I could hold him. So I 
held as hard as I could, and again turned 
to watch my comrades. 

That succeeding half hour, for all the 
broken tackle and lost fish, was more 
thrilling than the beginning, and _ shall 
long linger in memory. I saw _ barra- 
couta leap into the air ten feet and throw 
hooks as cleverly as a bass, and infinitely 
more fiercely. I saw these pointed-nosed 
crocodile-toothed barracouta deliberately 
cut lines and leaders, thus freeing the fish 
that were hooked. I saw a large one bite 
off half of.a smaller one as it was being 
reeled toward the boat. 

There were several times when the 
amberjacks refused to take baits, and 
when this occurred Captain Brooks start- 
ed up the propeller, making a cloud of 
white foam and boiling water. Baits 
dropped into this caldron would always 
be taken. 

Finally I put my attention and efforts 
into landing the fish I had held so long, 
and by dint of laborsome pumping and 
reeling I gathered in the line. Presently 
the fish appeared, and turned out to be an 
amberjack, and not a large one compared 
with those we had seen. I seldom sanc- 
tioned the gaffing of fish, because they 
cannot be returned to the water after- 
ward, but in fishing from such a boat and 
in such swift, heavy water it was abso- 
lutely necessary. It was my first amber- 
jack, and when he came up over the side 
dripping, all gold and green and white, I 
thought I had never seen so beautiful a 
fish. He reminded me of yellowtail I had 
caught at Catalina, and I remembered 
that Charles Frederic Holder had written 
“the amberjack is a brother of the Paci- 
fic yellowtail, and the finest and gamiest 
fish on the Atlantic Coast.” 

In spite of all the disaster to tackle 
we had a box half full of fish, nearly all 
of which Mr. S. caught. On the way in 





I hooked a heavy fish that sounded and 
got fast in the coral and broke my line. 
This happened twice more before I got 
tired. Captain Brooks said the fish were 
grouper, fifty pounds or more, and that 
they had to be held from getting to the 
bottom. This was not possible with my 
tackle, and I finally quit trying. 

“If you boys want to try out your light 
tackles you will find great sport in the 
shallow water close to the island,” said 
our host. “There’s an infinite variety of 
fish. Of course, even in there you will 
occasionally hook a big kingfish or a jack 
or a shark, and smash things, but it 
doesn’t happen often enough to matter. 
Out here on the reef you got to be loaded 
heavy, and then the largest fish get away. 


} I believe there are barracouta here run- 
& ning eighty or a hundred pounds, and no 


one knows how big the jacks get. Cap- 
tain Brooks says two hundred pounds, 
but I doubt that.” 

“I’ve seen jacks as big as a man, and 
hooked them, too,” said the captain for 
himself. 

“Fish are deceiving in the water,” I 
commented. “But I’m almost ready to 
declare that amberjack fishing can be 
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made the equal of tuna fishing. But 
you've got to have boats that can follow 
the fish.” 

“There’s the rub. That’s the Gulf 
Stream out there, and it has a six-mile 
current and a long swell, and the water 
is shallow,” replied Mr. S. “We've al- 
ways used heavy boats.” 

That night I spent an interesting hour 
rigging up more tackle. This time I 
mounted a heavy Mills reel on a Leonard 
tuna rod, and put on my heaviest line, a 
36. This outfit I fitted up for my brother. 
For myself I took an English rod such 
as is used for the giant mahaseer in the 
Bay of Bengal. I wired a big reel on that 
and doubled a 24 strand line, which gave 
me 450 feet of line with a breaking strain 
of 96 pounds. 

The following days Reddy and I fished. 
We had wonderful sport, we caught fish 
but still we did not hold the big fellows. 
But we proved one thing, and that was 
that the tuna tackle I had rigged up for 
Reddy was the ideal one for Long Key 
fishing. Mr. S. and the captain and other 
experts agreed on this point. Of course, 
at all fishing resorts there is diversity of 
opinion as regards tackle. But at no 
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other place I have ever been are there 
such possibilities as prevail at Long Key. 
Besides the barracouta, amberjacks and 
kingfish, all terrors to tackle in that Gulf 
Stream, any minute one may hook a tar- 
pon, a jewfish, a sailfish, a sawfish, or 
any one of several species of sharks. 
There is no telling what one is going to 
hook. 


One afternoon when we were too tired, 


to fish we took a walk across the con- 
crete viaduct. It was two miles long and 
the water, flowing either way according 
to the run of the tide, was clear, shallow 
and swift. I have always been fascinated 
by high places over the water, particu- 
larly where I could see fish. This Long 
Key viaduct is the most singular place to 
walk and watch fish. It seemed that the 
whole teeming life of the ocean went 
through those stone arches. 

But a strange fact was that almost 
one, except a fisherman, could 
strolled along that massive con- 
crete structure, and missed secing all 
the fish those that leaped and 
skimmed on the surface. It took eyes 
accustomed to watching for fish. I 
saw slow moving shadows, long as 
a door, and great slim quiet shapes, close 
to the coral, and a colored network of 
small fishes, stretching and changing and 
crossing six feet down. There were hun- 
dreds of fish that I could not name, and 
many that I could not describe. They 
were flashes in the water, just darting 
fish, seen for a second, then gone. A 
huge black thing, kite-shaped and as 
large as the floor of a small room, moved 
along the bottom, here and there, around, 
everywhere, as if searching for food. 
Once it came to the surface, and I saw 
that it was yellow with spots, had a head 
like a turtle, and great flippers. Upon in- 
quiry afterward I learned it was called 
a whip-ray. A school of kingfish came 
swimming along swiftly. They were not 
feeding, but in a hurry, evidently, to get 
somewhere. They passed under the via- 
duct, making the water foam, and soon 
were out of sight. Small schools of bar- 
racouta passed in both directions through 
the arches. Here came a horde of Span- 
ish mackerel, swiftest swimmers of the 
sea. I once heard an old fisherman tell 
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why that is true. “You never see a mack- 
erel in any fish’s belly!” 

While resting on one of the little plat- 
forms we amused ourselves by throwing 
lumps of clay into the water. Soon we 
attracted a crowd of hungry crevalle. 
Sometimes four or five of these fish would 
rush at a lump of clay, and the one ge:- 
ting to it first would bite it and then spit 
it out. What an amusing and novel 
sight to see fish three feet long rise to 
clods! 

Not only did this happen, but a tarpon, 
attracted, no doubt, by the commotion, 
rose to the surface and poked his lordly 
nose at a bit of clay! 

“Say! Look there! 
yelled Reddy. 

I looked along the viaduct and saw a 
white line rising and falling, and moving 
fast toward us. It resembled the crest 
of an incoming tide though much more 
irregular. Soon it was seen to be a wav- 
ering line of leaping fish. First came 
shower after shower of little white sar- 
dines or mullet, leaping for life, tumbling 
ahead in long round ieaps. Then a school 
of kingfish showed. To me it was a fas- 
cinating and terrible spectacle to see those 
Savage monsters driving that terror- 
stricken school of little fish. The sea is a 
place of eternal strife. I remembered 
Mexican Joe, a famous boatman at Ava- 
lon, telling me that a sardine, from the 
moment of birth to the moment of death, 
never rested, never stopped, but kept eter- 
nally swimming, forever on the move to 
escape his pursuers. What a life, even 
for a fish! 

At the end of the viaduct, where the 
trestle-work began, we found water shal- 
low enough to see to the bottom, and here 
was a sight for fishermen. For all the 
world like a school of suckers on a spawn- 
ing bar were great green-backed tarpon 
lying close together, in tens and fifties and 
hundreds. It was a beautiful and won- 
derful spectacle. Then a railroad man 
came along and told us what made the 
sight all the more memorable. 

“There were two thousand yesterday,” 
he said. “They’re always here an’ never 
go far. Sometimes a nor’easter will rile 
up the water an’ that chases them away 
for a spell. But they come back. They 
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love these piles an’ arches. When these 
piles were driven I remember the tarpon 
would hardly move out of the way.” 

“Will they bite?” I asked. 

“Some days they'll take a spoon or a 
mullet quick as a wink, an’ other days 
they won’t rise at all. Any moonlight 
night, though, you can get strikes here. 
But with the tide runnin’ through the 
arches it’s no safe place after dark.” 

We saw many strange sea creatures as 
we walked back across the viaduct. But 
they must go nameless. We saw a school 
of crevalle, and it appeared to be as large 
as a ten-acre lot. The water was lashed 
into a. hissing, spouting foam, and in the 
middle of this animated area the crevalle 
had become packed in so close a knot that 
they could not swim. It was almost a 
solid mass of fish. They were hemmed in 
by sharks. And this conflict of the sea 
went on ceaselessly as the swift tide car- 
ried the fish out with it. 

Before that walk ended I had added to 
my experience of catching and watching 
fish a thing that would have been un- 
believable for me had I not seen it with 
my own eyes clearly and calmly at close 
range. I saw a splendid kingfish, fully 
five feet in length, begin a series of leaps, 
and end with one that was simply mar- 
velous. Leaping fish have always inter- 
ested me most. I have seen a few break 
water and I have read about more. This 
particular kingfish rose in that final aerial 
flight to a height that equaled the level 
where my brother and I stood. We both 
saw him distinctly, and then doubted our 
eyes, and fancied we had been rendered 
a trifle flighty by the day’s unusual hap- 
penings. But that evening Mr. S. said a 
good jumping kingfish could go three 
times higher and farther than a tarpon. 
I have caught many tarpon and I agree 
with Mr. S. All the kingfish I hooked at 
Long Key leaped beautifully, but unfor- 
tunately I did not hook a large one. 

To return to the subject of the viaduct. 
What an extraordinary promenade that 
could be made for fishermen to go along 
at their leisure and while watching the 
fish, at the same time troll for them! A 
boardwalk might be built along the via- 
duct, with steps to go down at different 
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points and platforms close to the water 
where fish could be landed. It would be 
novel; it would be the greatest attraction 
in the world for fishermen. 

But, as Mr. S. said, Long Key is in 
its infancy as a sportsman’s resort. It is 
different from Catalina Island in that the 
Pacific resort became famous first to fish- 
ermen and afterward to tourists. Long 
Key will reverse that order. I am sorry to 
say that at present Long Key gets a great 
number of the class of anglers best desig- 
nated by the term: “fish-hogs.” This is 
certainly no fault of the management of 
the camp. The tourists come and then go 
fishing, and they would bring in the fish 
they catch or die. And many of them, 
although there is tackle to be rented at 
reasonable rates, go trolling with hand- 
lines. So we have the spectacle of self- 
styled sportsmen coming in with four and 
five arid six hundred pounds of fish. I am 
showing a few pictures of these catches, 
but not of the fishermen. I saw thirty-six 
fish that weighed over six hundred pounds. 
These fellows have their pictures taken 
beside their catch, and go away, very 
likely to forget all about Long Key. They 
do not even know what wonderful fishing 
they had. These conditions are inevitable 
in the early days of any great fishing 
resort. In this instance they will disap- 
pear just as inevitably as soon as the real 
sportsmen learn about Long Key and 
make it a rendezvous. Then the sport 
will be regulated by men who want to 
see the fish given a chance, and most of 
those that are caught returned to the 
water. I venture to say that the future 
will give birth to a Long Key Heavy 
Tackle Club and a Long Key No. 9 Club. 

Suffice to add that Long Key is a place 
to thrill and to invite one’s soul. At 
night, if no breeze blows, there is not a 
quieter place on earth. The sun burns 
white all day and the stars burn 
white all night. The spell of the south 
is upon this white strip of coral. The 
mystery of the place is the same as that 
of the little hermit-crab, which trails 
across the coral-sand in a stolen shell, and 
holds to his lonely course, and loves his 
life so well. And that secret no man 
knows. 
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THE AMERICAN BLACK BEAR 


A STUDY ON THE HUNTING AND NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BLACK BEAR. BY A SPORTSMAN 
NATURALIST, WHO MAKES A SPECIALTY OF AMERICAN BIG GAME ANIMALS 


BY DAN J. SINGER 


PART I 

EITHER a rattlesnake nor a black 
N bear will do you the least bit of 

harm if you mind your own busi- 
ness, and at ieast give them elbow room. 
Neither one has any desire to make your 
acquaintance. In fact, it has been my 
impression that a black bear makes a 
business of keeping out of sight, and 
would say that he attends to his business 
very well indeed. If by any chance 
though, you have approached so near that 
you should make either of them feel you 
are too uncomfortably near, they will 
both strike, with a vengeance, in their 
own way, peculiar to each. 

It is the common idea that a black bear 
will hug people to death. This is of 
course a mistake. A bear almost invari- 
ably makes its attack by striking a stun- 
ning blow with the forepaw and tearing 


with his very formidable claws. A large 
black bear can strike a terrific blow and 
is capable of knocking down and mortally 
wounding a full-grown caribou. When 
their enemy or prey is felled to the 
ground they usually bite them about the 
head and neck until death ensues. They 
are remarkable for the strength of their 
jaws, and have been known to bite 
through the skull of a man. Many ani- 
mals that can generally be counted on 
not to attack may do so when come upon 
suddenly, crowded, wounded or annoyed. 
The black bear is no exception. The 
more I see and study animals the more | 
am impressed with the fact that there 
is no fixed rule what the same species 
of animal will do under similar circum- 
stances, as they seem to vary as much in 
mind and temperament as the individual. 
Although one might predict with a very 
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good average of correctness, there would 
always be the exception. 

I have taken a great deal of pleasure 
in studying bears,—especially the black, 
possibly because I have had a better 
chance to observe him. I have met him 
in his natural haunts at various times of 
the year, in the Rockies, Canada and 
Mexico, and find him much the same 
good-natured fellow; yes, even playful, 
unless something should befall him to 
ruffle his otherwise peaceful nature; then 
he may become “as cross as a bear.” 

There are only two species of bear that 
inhabit the United States, the grizzly 
and the black bear. This does not, of 
course, include the several species found 
in Alaska. The black bears are divided 
into sub-species, and although the dif- 
ference is not very conspicuous to the 
common eye, naturalists have agreed 
quite generally on the following list as 
covering those within our borders. The 
name in parenthesis is that of the man 
who has been credited with having classi- 
fied them: 

The American Black Bear, Ursus Amer- 
icanus, (Pallas). 

Florida Black Bear, Ursus Floridanus, 
(Merriam). 

Louisiana Black Bear, Ursus Luterlus, 
(Griffith). 

Northwestern Black Bear, Ursus Arti- 
frontalis, (Elliott). 

Clallam County, Washington. 

The fact that the second species is 
called a black bear leads many people to 
believe that it necessarily follows that a 
bear to belong to the latter species has to 
be black, but I can almost see you smile 
when I tell you that you may kill a black 
bear that is white. By this I mean to 
illustrate that bears belonging to the 
black bear species enjoy a_ cheerful 
amount of color variation, and in speak- 
ing of a black bear that is white I refer 
to the Albinos seen in the vicinity of Flat 
Head Lake, Montana, by one of our most 
excellent authorities on bears, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Wright. I do not mean to say 
that there are no brown or cinnamon- 
colored bears in the United States, for I 
have killed both. But these bears all be- 
long to the black bear species and are 
simply a color variation, just as one 
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might find a white setter dog and a red 
in the same family, while the difference 
between a brown-colored black bear and 
a brown-colored grizzly is one of genus. 

The grizzly, too, varies in color, but 
not nearly so much as to the black bears. 
In some sections one color will be more 
plentiful than in another. For instance 
in talking to many of the oldest woods- 
men in Maine and up through New 
Brunswick they could not recall a brown 
bear ever having been killed, but had 
seen a great number of black ones. Out 
of seven killed by myself through this 
section all were coal black, and I saw 
many more fresh skins that helped to 
bear out the supposition that they are in- 


variably black through this particular 
country. 
On the other hand, while hunting 


through the Rockies, I have seen and 
killed many brown ones, and have found 
black and brown bears in the same sec- 
tion, even in each other’s company, and 
will cite a personal experience I think will 
be worth while relating: 

We had pulled camp three times and 


was simply running 
‘rail as the easiest 


off. Contrary 
rience here 
-d, what 


close, 














“I SADDLED UP MY FAVORITE HORSE COLEY” 


had shifted high up in the main range, 
where we finally pitched camp on the 
north fork of the Elk River. The river 
at this point is nothing more nor less than 
a good-sized brook, but it supplied us with 
excellent water. We were not far from 
the Wyoming line in North Colorado, and 
the altitude was, I should judge, between 
7,000 and 8,000 feet. It was the old story 
of being very low on provisions (more 
generally called out there “chuck’), so 
we had cut down to two meals a day (flap- 
jacks and venison). On this particular 
morning we arose in the dark, as usual, 
broke through the ice to get our cus- 
tomary bucket of water, and started to 
get what little breakfast we could scrape 
together. 

My man (whose name was George) 
looked at me rather solemnly and said: 
“Well, this is the last time I can make 
coffee, and the chuck is about out, so I 
reckon we'd better pull up and quit.” I 
said I would like to hold on for a day or 
two as, judging from the many indica- 
tions up along the ridges, bears in this 
section were unusually plentiful, and it 
seemed almost a certainty that something 
interesting was going to happen soon. 
We decided that George would drop down 


in the lower country and try for another 
buck, as we were in need of more meat 
for camp,—while I was to hunt up along 
the ridges and try to make the acquain- 
tance of another bear or two. It was just 
getting daylight when I saddled up my 
favorite horse, Coley (an adept at climb- 
ing these ridges), and started up a trail 
which led along this truly wild rivulet. 
Following this trail some three miles, | 
turned at right angles and rode up an 
enormous gulch some two or three miles. 
Here Coley and I started to climb up the 
steep ridge and into the big timbers. A 
light fall of snow that morning had just 
covered the ground and rather added to 
the difficulty of climbing the steep ridge. 
so some distance from the top I dis- 
mounted, tied Coley to a tree and took 
my rifle and proceeded on foot. On the 
opposite side of the ridge it sloped away 
to the north and the timbers are mostly 
evergreens, balsam, pine and spruce. As 
I climbed to the top and carefully peered 
over the giddy edge down into the grim 
wild slope of wilderness, huge rocks, 
great pines, masses of tangled growth, 
made the scene wild and haunting. 
There was no sound,—at least none met 
my ears, nothing moved, there seemed 














The American Black Bear 


no life down there, but death might lurk 
in every shadow. The snow had laid a 
finger on all Nature’s lips, and a breath 
floated up through the gorge, that whis- 
pered one word,—‘Silence!” or was it 
“Death!” I am not sure which. At 
length I could feel my curiosity beckon- 
ing me below in the forest gloom, but 
why? Could I not see quite well anything 
that might saunter by? Or would not 
every passing sound float up my way? 
Perhaps so and perhaps not. At any rate 
| must explore so weird a place, and 
stealthily, too, if only to harmonize with it 
all. I looked carefully along the top of 
the ridge for a place to descend, and soon 
found a little game trail that ran quite ab- 
ruptly down. The steepness and covering 
of snow made a footing entirely too uncer- 
tain, and seated as I was at the top, it 
occurred to me that I might slide down 
toboggan-fashion, minus the toboggan. 
I soon found myself sliding along rapidly, 
and to my delight, very silently, too. My 
new method of stalking worked splendidly 
for some 60 or 70 feet, when I finally 
slowed up and came to a full stop at the 
foot of a great pine tree that had con- 
veniently fallen, so that after carefully 
rising so as to swing my foot over the 
other side, I sat astride, for another sharp 
look and to listen. 

I had no sooner gained my comfortable 
seat than directly in front of me, not more 
than twenty-five yards distant, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a “Whoof!” Now, 
if I had known exactly where this bear 
was and had practiced stalking it all my 
life I could not have done it better, 
though it was, of course, mostly a matter 
of luck. I could just see his black head 
and neck, a bush concealing the rest of 
him completely. Upon hearing his 
Whoof! I had swung my little carbine 
to my shoulder (for I was only carrying 
a .32 special), and dropped a ball through 
the lower part of his neck. The bear went 
down, falling behind some brush and 
rocks, which prevented me momentarily 
from seeing him while I worked the lever 
in case another shot was needed. To my 
surprise the bear had gained his feet and 
was coming up a little trail that led 
directly toward me. Now, I did not think 
for a moment that this bear was charging 
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me; I believed he was simply running 
blind and had taken this trail as the easiest 
apparent way of making off. Contrary 
to all my learning and experience here 
was a black bear coming on, and, what 
was more, getting uncomfortably close, 
too. I got down in my sights again and 
no snap shots for me this time; I really 
meant to do some aiming. The bear was 
below me and some twelve or fifteen 
yards off. I pulled down for the top of 
his head and hurled a bullet exactly be- 
tween his ears that rung down the curtain 
on this bear story in a hurry. 

This all happened in a space of time 
that it takes to press the trigger of your 
rifle, work your lever (if you have one), 
sight and shoot again—a matter of two 
or three seconds. Up to the present time 
everything that had happened had been 
the unexpected, but a most remarkable 
Act II was announced by a_ second 
“Whoof! Whoof!’ It might be well to 
mention right here that the day before 
I had lost my hunting-knife and had come 
out this morning with just six cartridges, 
for the reason, firstly, that we were low 
in ammunition, and secondly, my experi- 
ence was that I seldom used more than 
two cartridges in a day, more often none 
at all. I still had four shots left, which 
should be plenty for almost any occasion, 
but at the rate bears were turning up I 
was conscious of the fact that I had none 
to waste. All this time, you will remem- 
ber, I was perched on the great fallen 
pine. I had, however, drawn one leg up, 
resting the other on the ground, and 
shooting from a sitting position, mostly 
from lack of time to rise. Now I was on 
my feet and had swung my gun at right 
angles, where, at about the same distance 
away as the black bear, I could see the 
fore part of a brown bear. I remember 
as I glanced along the sights, I thought 
to myself, “Ah, I am going to get a 
grizzly,—or at least one of us is going to 
get the other.” It seemed so intrusive 
and out of place to rend the silence of 
such a well-chosen retreat with the thun- 
dering of a gun; but this is exactly what 
I did, the bear presenting a very similar 
shot to the black one. I shot too low in 
the neck, the shoulders again being con- 
cealed. At the crack of the rifle this bear 




















“NEXT MORNING WE PACKED IN GEORGE'S DEER” 


crumpled as did the other, only to rise 
again just as quickly, and this time he 
reared up and made a vicious stroke with 
one paw at a nearby bush, breaking off 
the branches, which were about the size 
of a broomhandle, like so many little 
toothpicks. At this moment he made the 
woods fairly ring with his bawling. I 
have never heard a bear, before or since, 
make so much noise. Bears always look 
larger when they stand up, and a little 
nearer than they really are. So as he 
presented a fine heart shot I thought I 
would lose no time. My second shot 
passed through the top of the heart, cut- 
ting some of the large blood vessels, and 
death came almost immediately. 

I still had two cartridges left, and stood 
for a few moments carefully scanning my 
surroundings, half expecting Number 
Three to appear. But evidently this was 
all. Now, whether I had grizzlies on my 
mind, or whether it was the subdued light 
caused by the thickness of the woods, 
that I made such a mistake to take this 
brown bear for a grizzly, I cannot say. 
I should have known first, by the con- 
formation of the head, and second, by the 


fact that black bears and grizzlies do not 
associate together. However, they fre- 
quently occupy the same range, but a 
black bear generally gives a grizzly a 
wide berth. 

The black bear was in fine fur, and as 
coal black as my horse Coley. The brown 
was in equally fine fur and of a good seal- 
brown color. The bears were both males 
and their skins compared almost exactly 
in size. Jt is my opinion they were 
brothers, and had denned together the 
previous fall. Although apparently to- 
gether, I think it doubtful that they would 
den together this fall, as this would be, 
I believe, unusual. As near as I could 
judge, they would both be three years ol 
the following spring. 

I made it my business to find out exactly 
what this brown bear had been doing 
while I was doing battle with his brother, 
for I knew perfectly well he was not 
standing there all that time watching me 
even if it was only a matter of two or 
three seconds. A bear can get a long 
ways in that time. I back-tracked him 
in the snow to where he had, without a 
doubt, come out of a deep cleft in the 
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rocks. The opening was large enough to 
enter in a stooping position, and I could 
see where he had gone in and come out. 
Of course I could see where he had come 
out, for I have enough caution not to walk 
into caverns when the tracks are all going 
in and none @oming out; that means, as 
a rule, your friend is at home, and al- 
though I have no great dread of bears, I 
would not, of course, care to be as 
familiar as this. The cave immediately 
narrowed down and turned off at a sharp 
angle, so I could not comfortably go far- 
ther. It was my conclusion that he was 
either getting ready to den up or was 
doing a little exploring on his own ac- 
count; or again, at the very end of the 
cave he might have stored up some dainty 
morsel of food, hiding it away from his 
little brother. But whatever his object, 
he was evidently there when I first shot, 
and had run out a short way when we 
probably discovered each other at the 
same moment. 

Not having a knife, I of course could 
not skin the bears, nor could I pack them 
over to Coley, or vice versa, as Coley 
has never tried tobogganing to my 
knowledge. There was nothing to do but 


to hurry back to camp and get George up 
with his knife to do considerable skinning 
and pack some bear meat to camp. As 
I rode into camp I found George had 
also just returned, and from his broad 
smile and the blood on his hands I knew 

(To be continued) 
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he had a deer hanging up somewhere. 
George greeted me with: “See anything 
this morning?” 

“I sure did,” said I. 

“Did you see any bear, I mean?” 

“Yes, that’s what I mean, too,” 
torted. 

“Did you kill one?” said he, finally. 

“T killed two.” 

This was too much for George. “If you 
had told me you had killed one, I would 
have believed you, but two is one too 
many,” he insisted. 

“Get your whetstone and knife, saddle 
up your horse again, and I will show you 
two of the best-looking bear you have seen 
in many a day. By the way, we will have 
to let that deer of yours go until to- 
morrow, before packing him in.” 

It had stopped snowing, the sun was 
out bright and had melted most of the 
snow before we reached the spot. It was 
long after dark before we returned to 
camp with the two skins and a good- 
sized piece of bear meat. We sat around 
and waited for the moon to come up and 
give us a little light to get supper, for 
having no lamp, we could not enjoy the 
luxury of an artificial light. 

The next morning we packed in 
George’s deer. By noon we broke camp 
and were soon on the trail, headed for 
the lower country. 

Part II: “The Natural History of the 
Black Bear.” 


I re- 











“NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA NEVER WORE A SADDER EXPRESSION THAN THIS” 


A BRICK THROUGH A GLASS HOUSE 


SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES CONCERNING THE 


GREATEST LIVING AUTHORITY ON THE 


BLACK BASS 


BY CHAS. E. VAN LOAN 


\R be it from me to jab an irreverent 
quill through the hand-painted and 
bubble which men 
Far be it, I say, to drop a 
Remington typewriter upon the clay toes 
And if I must throw 
this brick into the conservatory of one 
Robert Haitch Davis, it shall be thrown 
gently, understand me—gently. 

I am well aware that Robert Haitch has 
fisherman, second to 


wind-blown call 


reputation 


of a public idol. 


a reputation as a 


none in these United States. I appre- 
ciate that from Maine to California, 
igle hang upon his polished periods 


1 sly regard him as the last 
expiring upon things piscatorial. I 
realize that he is the world’s noblest liv- 
ing exponent of the delicate art of slug- 


ging a poor unprotected fish upon the 





note 


noodie with a hook-spangled plug; the 
Alpha and Omega of the wooden worm 
and the plaster of paris minnow. I know, 

huh? How do I know? Why, man 


alive. he told me so himself! 


Of course, I 
which might be 


wish to write nothing 
construed into an at- 
tack upon Robert Haitch’s angling reputa- 
tion; nevertheless, there is point 
which needs illumination, one shady spot 
in the career of this modern Ike Walton 
which howls aloud for the white shaft of 
publicity. And if I turn on the spotlight 
—if I hurl this soft brick, my motives 
must not be misjudged. I wouldn’t hurt 
any one of the seven hairs remaining on 
the dome of this great fisherman for all 
the bass in the state of Maine! 

Come to think of it, Robert Haitch has 
tossed a few bricks in his time. Great 
big, red, hard-baked ones, too. And when 
Robert Haitch puts a brick over the plate, 
it goes right on through the grandstand. 
Readers of FieELpD AND StREAM cannot 
have forgotten the little bunches of wild 
flowers pinned on Henry Westinghouse 
“Fritz” Marcosson or Samuel 

Blythe. All these gentlemen 
were lured into going a-fishing with M: 


one 


Doyle 


Genesco 

















A Brick Through a Glass House 


ast 
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e ~ te 
oe. = 
er 


\ND SMILED” 

(wo or three years from now he may be telling 
people that he caught these fish—and believing it, 
too. 

Davis, little dreaming that they would 
subsequently be pilloried in print in the 
pages of this magazine,— with photo- 
graphs. The shrill scream of Mr. Blythe, 
the low, shivering wail of Marcosson and 
the anguished whoop of Hen Doyle are 
still to be heard in the land. Their glass 
were carried away in a_ waste 
paper basket, so minute were the par- 


houses 


ticles. 

I'm not out to bust the whole conserva- 
only one wing of it. (I might want 
to throw another brick some day and it 
wouldn’t be good business to leave noth- 
ing to shoot at.) With these 
marks, folks, here goes brick number one, 
and heaven defend the right! 

rhe subject of this little piece for the 
“The use and abuse of the 
photographic negative in building up a 
fraudulent reputation.” 

The first time that I ever called upon 
Robert Haitch I noticed that the walls of 
his office were concealed by photographs 
of himself, entirely surrounded by fish. 
Mr. Davis, with a rod in one hand and 
a fish in the other. Mr. Davis, with fish 


tory 


few re- 


magazine is: 
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in both hands and the rod held in his 
teeth. Mr. Davis, reclining upon a moun- 
tain of fish. Mr. Davis, leaning upon a 
rock, rock being upholstered with black 
bass. Mr. Davis casting for fish. Mr. 
Davis skinning fish. Mr. Davis eating 
fish without the aid of a net. Everything 
in the world, people, but a photograph. of 
Mr. Davis in the act of catching a fish! 
There never has been such a photograph 
as that in the Davis collection; probably 
never will be. 

You are all familiar with those photo- 
graphs. They were reproduced with 
articles for this magazine—used to boost 
Mr. Davis as a fisherman. 

About those pictures I say nothing. 
Not one little word. About the anecdotes 
which he told me as I gazed upon them, 





I say nothing. I do not even insinuate 
that Robert Haitch was fondling the 
truth recklessly. Those pictures were 


taken years ago. They may be on the 
square for all I know. 

But I can tell you something about the 
fishing pictures which we made last sum- 
mer in Maine, and what is more, I can 
offer the prints themselves in evidence, 
side by each. 





MY FIRST 


A modest man seldom appears at his best before a 


rwo BASS 


camera,—even with his own fish 
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that I caught the first good 


bass. He weighed five pounds on the 
hoof. On the same day I took a three- 
pounder. I noticed at the time that Rob- 
ert Haitch was ir tearing hurry to get 
back to camp, but thought nothing of it 
As soon as the boat stuck her nose in the 
Sa ot the beach, Robert leaped over the 


bow and rushed toward the house. 
] 


“Wait!” he yelle “T'll bring the 
camera !’ 
He brought two cameras, loaded and 


He made me climb Moose Rock 
and pose with a fish in each hand and then 
he got just as far away as possible and 
snapped a wretched picture. As 
soon as this was done he came tearing 

ist camera into my hands and 
possessed himself of my fish. Then he 
smiled. Robert 
when in the com- 


ee ae 
COCKE 


very 


wer thera } 
over, tnrust tne 


sat down on a rock and 
Haitch always 


smiles 





LHKEE 


Now who would say to look at him that he had 


borrowed those fish? 


Field and Stream 








THE boc 


refused 
Possibly the 


A man of such innate modesty that he 
to face the camera with his catch. 
only one of his kind. 


pany of fish iately deceased. And it 
doesn’t make any difference who deceased 
‘em either. 

“What do you want me to do with this 
thing?” I asked. 

“Make a picture of me, you booh!” he 


yelled. “Photograph me! Set her for 
ten feet and go to it!” 

‘But you didn’t catch those fish,” | 
said. 

“What if I didn’t?” demanded this 


veracious authority. 
I grabbed him 
I now beg to offer in evidence Picture 
One. It Robert Haitch 
seated upon a rock, shoving my fish well 
up into the focu 


“Grab me anyway!” 


Number hows 


that they may take none 


the worst of it. Note his crafty, insinu 
ating smile. The uninitiated might mi 
take that for the smile of pride in achieve 
ment. I brand it as a smile of low cun 




















rHE SEVEN 


lf he had only shifted the position of these fish or 








with this one. 


ning, duplicity, deceit. For the fish were 
mine. I would make an affidavit to that. 

Now gaze upon Picture Number Two 
and weep. There are the same identical 
the hands of the party who 
snatched them from the deep. And you 
will notice by the expression that the real 
rather ashamed to be 
seen posing, even with his own fish. But 
[ am not an authority; I need a long 


fish in 


fisherman seems 


course in the art of deception. 

Pass we now to Picture Number Three. 
Once more we have Robert Haitch in the 
center, painstakingly exhibiting a mess 
of fish. 


Examine this picture carefully. 


DECEASED BASS 
altered the background he might have g 1 away 
Note how he seems to lean forward 
toward the camera, as who should say 


seat this string if you can!” Note also 
upon the beach a tin can cast up by the 
tide, two boats and Moose Rock in the 
distance. Set against this Picture Num 
ber Four, which shows the Doc landing 


upon the same identical beach with the 
same identical string of fish--the Doc's 
fish—the same identical tin can in the 


background, the same boats and the same 


Moose Rock. Same 


Stage setting; same 

“props.” Nothing altered 
You see, the Doc, who was feeding 
helgamites to the fish, had the luck to 








—AND THE 


The Doc, 


strike a flock of hungry bass. Good fish- 
ing news travels fast. Robert Haitch, 
hearing that the Doc had a fine mess of 
lunkers in the ice house, invited the Doc 
to come over—with his fish—and be pho- 
tographed. The Doc, in whom there is 
no suspicion and very little guile, pad- 
dled over in his little canoe, and you have 
seen what cruel advantage was taken of 
his good nature. Snapped him with his 
head down; photographed the top of his 
hat! Then Robert Haitch borrowed the 
fish, shouldered himself into the scenery 
and behold the result! No man will ever 
have a chance to grab a snapshot of Davis 

Pass along to Picture Number Five 
We have here Mr. Davis cuddling up 
against a rock, upon which lie exposed 
the mortal remains of seven bass. Re- 


well the facial expression of this 


EXPERTS WHO EACH 





CAUGHT ONE 


who cares not who photographs his fish so long as the bass will take a helgamite 


renowned fish specialist. Smirking pride, 
unblushing shamelessness and calm self- 
satisfaction are written large upon his 
countenance. Why? Because he caught 
with his head down. He’s staring the 
camera out of countenance every second. 
one of the fish in the picture. The second 
one from the right. We caught the 
others and while we were hunting up 
some well water, the piscatorial expert 
hypnotized the Doc into manipulating the 
camera. 

Number Six shows the Doc taking his 
first in the art of becoming an 
“authority.” A sort of a “you scratch my 
back and I'll scratch yours.” The Doc 
also had one fish in the mess, but to ex- 
amine his pose, who would believe he 
wasn’t the sole proprietor ? 

Number Seven is a very fine and life- 


lesson 





NUMBER SEVEN 


The only one that Robert Haitch ever missed, 
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sitting on the rock and grinning like a 
gashed watermelon was the one who 
yanked that fine old lunker out of the lily 
pads. Still, it was my fish just the same. 
Is there no premium on honesty in these 
degenerate days? 

I have done. Reader, do not be too 
credulous. Do not believe everything 
you see in the magazines, particularly the 
photographs. Remember this: For every 
picture in which you have seen Robert 
Haitch Davis basking behind a fish and 
smiling like a May morning, there is the 
companion picture—the real picture—the 
picture of the fellow who caught the 
fish. And if Robert Haitch’s camera ever 
bows a tendon or busts its main eccentric, 
that will be the last of him as the legiti- 
mate successor to I. Walton, deceased. 


Ep1tor’s Note:—All liars are fishermen. The 
public is requested to suspend judgment until Mr. 
Davis’ evidence in rebuttal is printed in the January 
issue. 





MY BEST BASS 





This old gentleman bass had been roaming up and 
d l ids for many is a cer- 
tz t € w never have loaned 
I e de s ‘ 
like representation of the three gentle- 






men who did catch the fish and you will 
note that-the expert in the bow of the 
boat had so much modesty that he held 
the fish before his face. Now there is 
some real class’ to that. 

Number Eight is a very fine photo- 
graph of Mr. Davis. Pay particular at- 
tention to the wistful expression; the atti- 
tude of dejection, the pathetically folded 
hands. He had just been informed that 
some miscreant had caught a five-pound 
bass and cooked him without giving the 
camera a chance 

Number Nine shows my best bass. Also 
shows that there is little hope of ever 
making an expert out of me. I cannot 
look like a fisherman and I cannot smile 
to order. Now, just as an example of 
how far I fall short, take a slant at Num 
ber Ten and see how much more Robert 
Haitch has been able to do—with the 
same fish! ‘The fish not only looks several 





nches longer, but placing the pictures AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
de by side, the ave rage reader would be Upon careful examination almost anyone would 
= say Davis caught this fish. He can look more like 


prepared to swear that the fat gentleman = g fisherman than any man in America 
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“LENGTH, EIGHT FEET TEN INCHES; GIRTH, SIX FEET THREE INCHES” 
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STORIES OF THE TAKING OF THE 
RECORD FISH 


WRITTEN BY THE WINNERS 


World’s Record Tuna and Four Grand Prize Channel Bass Stories 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD’S 
RECORD TUNA 


By J. K. L. Ross 


Ed. Note:—As the Tuna fishing is practically 
over in October, and so many of our readers 
will want to head the story of the world’s record 
fish on light tackle, we have decided to run this 
story in advance of the close of the contest on 
January 1. Up to the present the largest Tuna 
is 251 pounds, taken by Col. C. P. Morehouse in 
1899, and the largest salt-water fish of any kind 
on rod and line is the 436-pound black sea bass 
of Catalina, taken by L. G. Murphy in 1905, 


that people in Nova Scotia realized 

that the fish known as horse mackerel 
were really the “Tuna” that had made 
Santa Catalina famous as the habitat of 
one of the gamest fish that is fought with 
rod and line. These Atlantic Tuna that 
frequent the Nova Scotia coast are the 
same as the California Tuna in every par- 
ticular but size, and in this respect they 
run about three times as large. 

It was in the autumn of 1903 that two 
Cape Breton gentlemen, Mr. A. C. Ross 
and Mr. A. W. Wooddill of Sydney, each 
ordered from Vom Hofe of New York, 


I: was not until the summer of 1903 


a Tuna outfit consisting of the regula- 
tion tarpon or tuna rod, six-foot snoods 
and No. 11 Van Vleck hooks, but they 
selected a slightly larger reel than had 
been used in California. This special reel 
was made to hold goo feet of a No. 36 
line, as against a reel used in California 
holding goo feet of a No. 24 line. 

It was, however, the next year before 
either of these gentlemen was able to 
put his tackle to the test, and although 
they hooked several fish they were un- 
able to hold them for any length of time, 
except on one occasion when Mr. Wood- 
dill fought a Tuna unsuccessfully for 
about six hours. 

There was then a lull in Tuna fishing 
on the Nova Scotia coast until 1908, when 
I bought Mr. A. C. Ross’s outfit. Dur- 


ing that season I had 28 rises and hooked 
21 of them; but I was only able to hold 
three of them for more than fifteen min- 
utes, and these fish I fought for 8, 10 and 
13 hours each, but was unable to land. 
Previous to 1908 I had never attempted 




















landing anything larger than a salmon 
and had thus to learn everything about 
big game fishing. The consequence was 
that during 1908 and 1909 I was only ex- 
perimenting (although I did not realize it 
at the time) and ascertaining by prac- 
tical test how to hold and fight these large 
Tuna. 

Last year (1910), having to leave Nova 
Scotia just as the Tuna season was really 
commencing, I only hooked four fish; but 
I consider that the last fish that I played 
for 52 hours gave me my qualifying les- 
son. This fish was lost (mostly through 
over-confidence) just as he was being 
brought to the gaff; he was on his side 
at the time and practically played out. 
C. G. Conn of Elkhart, Ind., and F. G. 
Aflalo of Devonshire, England, watched 
the fight, as they were out Tuna fishing 
at the time, but after losing him I made 
bold to predict to these gentlemen that 
barring accidents I could land the next 
fish I hooked within five hours. Luck 
was against me for the rest of that sea- 
son, as I did not hook another Tuna until 
this year. 


The first fish hooked this year I lost 
through a flaw in my wire snood, the 
next I landed on August 25 in 27 minutes; 





“Tl HAD TO TAKE HIM TO SYDNEY ABOARD THE YACHT TO BE WEIGHED” 





The third 
fish hooked I lost on August 26, owing 
to my snood parting, and the fourth Tuna 
hooked, weighing 680 pounds, I landed in 
4 hours and 45 minutes, on the 28th of 


but it only weighed 73 pounds. 


August. The tackle used was as follows: 

A split bamboo rod, tip 5 feet 2 inches, 
butt 1 foot 10 inches, total length of rod 
7 feet; a No. 9 special reel 5 inches diam- 
eter, holding goo feet of No. 39 line and a 
snood 12 feet long with about 6 inches of 
chain next to a No. 11 Van Vleck hook 
and two swivels on the snood. This 
tackle was all made by Vom Hofe of New 
York, and everything about it proved of 
the very best but the snoods, and they 
could be improved upon, as I have lost 
more fish owing to faulty snoods than in 
any other way. 

I have been using a special dory about 
18 feet long (see illustration with Cap- 
tain W. L. Ross, generally known as 
Captain Bill, and Percy McRitchie at the 
oars. ) 

On the morning of the 28th of August 
we were cruising up and down the south 
shore of St. Ann Bay, in my yacht 
Adine II, looking for Tuna, and at about 
9:45 a. m. we sighted a school of large 
fish in Fader’s Cove. We immediately 








“HE WAS STILL TEARING OUT LINE” 


jumped into the dory, everything being 
in the boat ready, rod with the line having 
been previously wet and gasperau (a 
species of herring) baited on the hook, 
bag with odds and ends, such as tools, 
spare lines, snoods, hooks, etc., a com- 
pass, a whistle for signaling to the 
Adine II and two gaffs. 

We had only to row about 100 yards 
to get the bait in front of this school, in 
which I could discern one monster, whom 
I hoped would leave the bait ‘alone, as 
he looked almost too big for rod and line; 
but as luck would have it this particular 
giant mackerel made a straight dash at 
the bait and there was nothing for me 
to do but strike with all my strength as 
soon as I felt the line tighten. When he 
felt the hook being driven into his mouth 
he made a tremendous leap, throwing up 
the water like an exploding torpedo. Im- 
mediately he came down I struck again 
so as to drive the hook well into his jaw, 
their mouths being tough, and we again 
were given an imitation of a submarine 
explosion, and then he was off on a wild 
rush across the bay, the reel fairly 
screaming as if for mercy. 

Although both men in the dory rowed 
toward the fish as fast as they knew how, 
such was his strength and speed that I 


had barely 40 feet of line on my reel 
when we eventually stopped him. He had 
taken out on this first run about 850 feet 
of line. Things were certainly looking 
a little blue when with 800 feet out he 
was still tearing out line as if he would 
never stop; but of course the tension on 
the line was now increasing very rapidly 
on account of the drag brake on the reel, 
which automatically increases the tension 
as the fish takes out line. At this point 
when the tension is so great and very 
little line left on the reel, there is great 
danger of the line parting unless it has 
been previously wetted and wound on to 
the reel very carefully; but thanks to 
my previous sad experiences, I had taken 
the greatest care so that everything held 
this time, and a sigh of genuine relief 
went from me when I felt sure that at 
last he had finished his run, such a run, 
indeed, as I do not believe anyone that 
has fished with rod and line has ever ex- 


perienced. Without doubt it was the 
strongest run I have ever had in my 


various fights with over forty Tuna. 
Then, by having my men row toward 
the fish, and by vigorous pumping with 
the rod on my own part, I was able to re- 
cover all but about 100 yards of my line 
before the fish had time to get any rest 
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For the first half-hour to forty minutes 
these tactics continued, with the Tuna 
making a run every time I reeled in on 
him, but each succeeding run was not as 
long or as fierce as the one previous. At 
about the end of forty minutes, I decided 
that it was time to try new tactics, and 
instead of being towed around at will by 
the Tuna, I attempted to make him come 
the way I wanted, namely, into the inner 
bay or harbor, toward shoaler water. To 
do this I got in all but about 4o yards of 
line, put all the brakes to work and had 
my men gradually back water (row the 
opposite way to the fish). After starting 
these tactics the fish gained line on us 
very rapidly, but by vigorous pumping 
I succeeded in recovering the lost line 
and again gave him all the strain the 
tackle would safely stand, by rowing 
against him. After about two hours of 
this gruelling work the Tuna was under 
better control, and I had him coming in 
the channel toward the inner harbor. 

Then came a race against time and tide. 
It was slack water then and in another 
half-hour it would have been impossible 
to take him in against the tide, which 
runs about 5-6 knots in the narrow chan- 
nel that connects the outside bay with the 
inner harbor; but I had him now so that 
he could not get out more than 80 to go 
yards of line (I had a mark on my line 
at 80 yards so that I knew exactly how 
much line he had). When he found he 
could not get away from us and take out 
line, he made four runs, at a tremendous 
speed, in a semi-circle of a radius of 
about 80-go yards. The pace he made was 
almost inconceivable, and if I were to 
put in black and white what it figured 
out at, I should straightway be nominated 
to a certain notorious club to which, alas, 
too many fishermen belong. 

In two hours more time we had slowly, 
by fighting every yard of the way, worked 
into Eel Cove, in the inner harbor, where 
the water shoals very gradually. During 
these last two hours the Tuna scarcely 
ever had more than 4o yards of line and 
we cou!d see him practically all the time 
and although he was now slightly rolling 
on his side, stili occasionally he was able 
to take us his way (1. e., toward the chan- 
nel and liberty), for a burst of a hun- 
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dred yards or so, but then we would im- 
mediately make him come our way again 
and add another hundred to it. Eventu- 
ally we got him into water that was not 
more than 6 to 7 feet deep; he was now 
quite on his side and I decided that he 
was ripe for the gaff. Accordingly I 
reeled in until he was only about 10 
yards from the dory, and dropping the 
rod beside me, took the line in my hands, 
having previously put on a pair of gloves, 
hauling in on him hand over hand until 
the boat was right over the fish. Then 
holding the snood in my left hand and 
the gaff in my right I made my first at- 
tempt to gaff him, but only succeeded in 
scratching him. When he felt the gaff, 
his tail came out of the water with a 
swirl, throwing a miniature deluge into 
my face which forced me to drop the gaff 
and seize the line again with both hands, 
as he had then taken out about 10 to 15 
yards. In the excitement I lost the gaff 
overboard, but was prepared for this con- 
tingency with another gaff. In the sec- 
ond venture I got the gaff into his dorsal 
fin, but it ripped out almost immediately. 
The third time I got it into his back near 
the tail and was able to lift the tail clear 
of the water sufficiently to allow Captain 
Bill to get a slip noose over it. This fin- 
ished the fight, for with his tail partially 
out of water he was practically helpless. 
During these manoeuvers the Tuna had 
thrashed around with his tail to such an 
extent that the dory was nearly swamped 
by the water he had splashed into it. 

It may give the reader a fair idea of 
the strength of these fish when I state 
that although he was nearly spent, the 
people at Englishtown, about two miles 
away, could plainly discern the water be- 
ing thrashed into foam when I was gaff- 
ing him, 

As we were within 50 yards of the 
shore it did not take us very long to haul 
him up on the beach, where we found his 
measurements to be as follows: 

Length, 8 feet 10 inches; girth, 6 feet 
3 inches; but as there were no scales in 
the vicinity large enough to weigh such 
a fish, I had to take him to Sydney aboard 
the yacht, where he was weighed the next 
day on a Standard Fairbanks, which he 
tipped at exactly 680 pounds. 
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Needless to say, the excitement of the 
people of the district who were watching 
this fight from the shore was intense, as 
they had been eagerly waiting and watch- 
ing during the last four seasons for the 
successful landing of an Atlantic Tuna 
with rod and line. 

For the information of those interested 
in big game fishing, I wish to correct two 
statements made by me in the June, Ig10, 
number of FIELD AND STREAM. In 
this I recommended August as the best 
month to hook Tuna; but after my experi- 
ence during the last two years, 1. e., 1910 
and 1911, I would suggest from August 
20 to the end of September. Although 
they come into St. Ann Bay early in July, 
they do not seem to rise very readily until 
after the middle of August. Also my 
statement to the effect that the only 
chance of landing these large Tuna was 
by hooking them in the upper jaw proved 
to be erroneous, for both of the Tuna 
that I landed this year were fairly hooked 
in the corner of the mouth. 

To sum up, as the result of four sea- 
sons’ experience, I now believe that these 
large Atlantic Tuna can be landed with 
rod and line two out of three, provided 
always that the tackle is in perfect order 
and that they are played without any ma- 
terial mistakes being made. 


SPECIAL AND FIRST GRAND PRIZE 
CHANNEL BASS 
Awarded to Robert R. Bridgers, of Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

Weight—44 Ibs. 
Length—45% in. 
Girth—26™% in. 
Where caught—Topsail Inlet, N. C. 
Rod—Pennell Light Tarpon. 
Reel—Pennell No. T-11. 
Line—No. 21 Joe Jefferson. 
Lure—Small mullet. 


THE CAPTURE OF A 44-LB. DRUM 
By R. R. Bridgers 

Since articles have been recently pub- 
lished and others are soon to appear in 
print on the subject of “Drum Fishing 
on the North Carolina Coast,” the writer 
feels that what he would have to say in 
regard to the locality of Topsail Inlet 
would be mere repetition and therefore 
useless. 
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As every trip must have a Starting 
point, I will ask my readers to consider 
that ours begins at Topsail Station, which, 
by the way, is no station at all, but simply 
a cross-roads on a jerk-water railroad 
twenty-two miles from the town of Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

There were five of us who piled off the 
train early one Saturday morning in last 
June, at this “most desolate and God for- 
saken spot in the South.” 

Of the quintet, two, “Sir H. and P.” 
and “Son” had already made their annual 
pilgrimage and had “caught ’em” of all 
sizes, the former having to his credit the 
first forty-four-pounder, whereas the lat- 
ter a forty-two, which, incidentally, is 
also entered in the Prize Fishing Contest. 
The other three of us, “The Unreliable,” 
“Diddle” and “Mullet,” although we have 
caught drum for many years, at Topsail 
and elsewhere, were as highly elated and 
hopeful as any neophytes could be over 
the prospects of our first trial at the early 
season fishing. 

Stopping only long enough to load our 
“duffle” into a wagon, we started out on a 
three-mile hike to the Sound, each one 
thinking and painting mental pictures,— 
those who had already been there of those 
which they had caught, and the others 
what we hoped we would catch. 

But this pleasant state of affairs was 
to exist only a short time, because no 
sooner had we reached our destination 
and pitched tent, than the ever-present 
argument arose as to where is my so-and- 
so and what are you doing with my 
fishing togs. By the time we were 
ready to begin fishing everybody had 
accused everybody else of having taken 
his own personal property and fishing 
outfit. 

During the mix-up The Mullet found 
to his dismay that all he had been left 
with were a No. 21 Joe Jefferson and a 
No. 9 cuttyhunk line for his enormous 
T-11 Pennell tarpon reel. 

What could he be expected to do in 
such a dilemma, since experience had 
taught him as well as the others that 
when drum get to smashing at the bait 
they will break even a No. 21 line on the 
“strike” without any attempt being made 
to set the hook? 
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Then, as if to relieve his heavy heart, 
that old Solon, the great Sir H. and P., 
with a sarcastic snarl advised, “My son, 
go forth with thy small No. 21, for they 
have the same chances of breaking it as a 
small perch has of smashing a three-six- 
teenths manilla rope.” With this kind 
and generous advice, The Mullet pro- 
ceeded down to the point of the Inlet, 
where the big ones had previously been 
caught. 

After casting and reeling in his line for 
several hours without so much as a bite, 
he was losing hope, when something 
struck his line, but it proved only a small 
one of ten pounds. 

The next afternoon he selected as 
tempting a mullet as the most fastidious 
drum ever desired, and cast his baited line 
out about forty-five yards. 

What? Something has happened! Has 
the “Unreliable” lost his mind? Or has 
he something on his line? Now he is 
backing away from the water, now trot- 
ting toward it, not stopping until waist 
deep. 

What! A jerk on Mullet’s line! A 
mistake; something has at last struck. Is 
he large or small? The hook is set hard 
and drag thrown in, and yet that some- 
thing still keeps on going straight out 
across the Inlet. One thumb is brought to 
bear against the thumb-brake, but this 
seems only to stir him up. Now, with 
both thumbs being pressed against the 
brake with all my strength, the’ harder I 
thumb, the faster he runs. 

Will he stop? I have my doubts, as he 
already has taken 75 yards of my line and 
hasn’t slackened a bit. What will he do 
when he strikes and runs with the tide 
that is “biling” into the Sound through 
the Inlet? I must turn him before he 
gets into that tide or else it will be all 
over but the shouting, and I will be a 
bigger joke than ever. 

The friction caused by pressure of the 
thumb-brake upon the fast disappearing 
line burns my thumbs. Must cool them 
off, so down into the water I sit. The 


desired effect, not only of cooling my 
thumb, but also of turning him, since the 
tip of the rod acted as a pivot. 

He gains a shoal which is about fifty 
yards below me and a hundred and 
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twenty-five yards farther out in the Inlet. 
I think I have gotten him where I want 
him, but I see I haven’t by any means 
recovered any of my line, as he is charg- 
ing around like a bucking broncho. He 
now comes to the top of the water,—I see 
him; a drum, and at last one of the big 
ones! I realize I am rapidly becoming 
tired, and with about all of the strength 
of my thumbs gone, what can I do? He 
can’t get away, but I can’t get him in, so 
there we are, nip and tuck with advantage 
favoring neither of us. 

I now look over my shoulder; there are 
all four of the fellows fighting fish. In 
fact, two of them have theirs already on 
the beach, and that one of “The Unre- 
liable’s” is certainly a whopper. 

He yells at me: “Bet a five-spot mine 
is larger than yours.” Answer: “Take 
you up,’ even if yours is on the beach 
and mine is out there, one hundred and 
twenty-five yards off, still churning the 
water with his tail. I could hold him, 
but I knew I couldn’t reel him in unless 
he took a notion to come in. 

I then try “pumping” him and gain 
about forty yards, but, shrieking, out goes 
the reel, and not only have I lost what I 
had previously gained, but am also shy 
the skin on the back of three of the fin- 
gers of my left hand. After trying this 
game for several minutes, I saw J] would 
have to make another move, and get down 
below him and then pump him, so that if 
he went back to the shoal he would have 
to buck the tide. 

After making two or three attempts to 
pump toward me from this position, off 
he came with a rush, directly toward me. 
Knowing, that with my benumbed fingers, 
I could never reel in my line fast enough 
to prevent him from getting too much 
slack line, I began to back out toward the 
beach. Into a hole I went, heels over 
head. Here is where I should have lost 
him, because of my cow-like stunt. In- 
stead of coming straight ahead, he veered 
off around the inner point of the Inlet 
and then I knew I had him. 

I never realized the fact that I had a 
prize-winner until late that night, when 
I endeavored to drag him to the tent. 
When I started I thought he weighed 
about thirty-five pounds, but when I ar- 











Stories of the Taking of the Record Fish 


rived, and placed him upon the scales, I 
must confess that he was the biggest fish 
I ever saw to weigh only a measly forty- 
four pounds. 

That night we were awakened by: 
“Lordy, lord; I ain’t never seed no sich 
fish. Jest don’t believed they never 
catched dem fish with dem poles and lines. 
Naw sir, I don’t.” 


SECOND GRAND PRIZE—CHANNEL 
BASS 


Awarded to Burke H. Bridgers, of Wil- 
mington, N, C. 


Weight—42 Ibs. 

Length—43% in. 

Girth—28 in. 

Where caught—Topsail Inlet, N. C. 
Rod—Pennell Light Tarpon. 
Reel—Julius Vom Hofe. 

Line—Joe Jefferson No. 15. 
Lure—Mullet. 


HOW I LOST A BIG ONE, BUT GOT 
SEVERAL OF HIS BROTHERS 


OWN this way a channel bass is 
D)irown as a drum. We call them by 

no other name. Our favorite fishing 
ground is Topsail Inlet, which is one of 
numerous other inlets which connect our 
shallow sounds with the ocean. This par- 
ticular inlet is situated about twenty miles 
from Wilmington, N. C., and can be 
reached by either boat or train. 

Until the past year, we had never fished 
for drum to any extent until the latter 
part of the summer. Early summer fish- 
ing had been tried, but with slight success. 
A friend of mine, whom I call Theosoph- 
olus, a fellow with original ideas and a 
reputation as a fresh water fisherman, 
came to the conclusion that drum might 
bite in the spring. Being unable to in- 
terest any of us in the experiment, he 
hiked it down to Topsail one day last 
April along with a fellow from the North, 
and they discovered that not only could 
these fish be caught in the early spring, 
but that at this season of the year they 
averaged larger in size than at any other 
time. 

So last May, when Theosopholus sug- 
gested that we run down to Topsail and 
try to win some of the prizes offered by 
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FIELD AND STREAM in the Channel Bass 
division, I said: “Count me in.” An- 
other friend of ours, Sid by name, and 
George, the negro cook, made up the 
party. 

We arrived about the middle of the 
month and just at the full of the moon, 
which gave us the right tide for fishing. 
While Sid and’ myself went out to catch 
small mullets for bait, the other two got 
the tent up and had dinner well under 
way when we got back. Dinner over, we 
lost no time getting out to the Inlet, so as 
to find all the good holes and pools before 
the tide got up too high, and we soon 
located what seemed an ideal place. Just 
inside the mouth of the Inlet, a long, flat 
shoal made out, and in behind this was 
a large, flat pool filled with little sinks 
and hollows. Just the place for the bait 
to gather, and we knew also that when 
the tide got up, that here we would find 
the big fish. 

We started to fishing about five that 
afternoon and Sid was the first to get one, 
but it was only a little fellow, about five 
pounds; then he got another slightly 
larger, and I soon had two averaging 
about ten between them. We were fishing 
on the shoals, but Theosopholus, who was 
after the big fellows, whose existence, so 
early in the season, I still somewhat 
doubted, was way off down in the Inlet, 
and so far he had not had a nibble. We 
got another small one each and then he 
got busy. It was a good one, too, as we 
saw him come up and break water. We 
worked down his way and gave all sorts 
of advice, but he was too busy to talk. 
He had his hands full, and it was only 
after he had that fish hanging on the 
scales and scored himself down for a 
forty-pounder, that he ventured this re- 
mark: “If you fellows are going to do 
nothing but fish for minnows you might 
as well have waited for August.” 

We followed on down his way, and it 
wasn't long before something hit Sid’s 
line like a ton of bricks, jerking the reel 
handle out of his grip and nicely barking 
his knuckles; but after the surprise of 
that first rush, he settled down to busi- 
ness, fought that fish to the queen’s taste, 
got him out in short order, and had a 
thirty-six hanging on the scales. Theo 
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soon got another, about twenty this time. 
Then I got one; by the way he fought I 
knew he was my best so far, but hardly 
in the class with their two big fellows. 
Twenty-four was all I could claim. 

It was geiting dark, there was a cold 
north wind blowing and we were all wet, 
so when George waved a lantern as a 
signal for supper, the other two decided 
to go in and, as the record stood 40 for 
Theo., 36 for Sid, and only 24 for me, I 
determined to try it a little longer, so 
asked them to send me out a stimulant by 
George. My! how that wind howled! 
Did you ever fish at night out on a bleak 
beach point, when there was no one there 
but you and the gulls? Rather lonesome 
business. 

After a while George came out with the 
stimulant. It tasted queer, but was most 
pleasantly warming none the less. The 
moon soon came up and lit things up con- 
siderably, and that drink began to light 
me up even more so. They had undoubt- 
edly doctored it up a little at the tent, 
pure. alcohol, probably, as we had some 
along. Well, anyhow, I felt pretty good 
and tried a few of Gertrude Hoffman’s 
steps from the Salome Dance. But for 
the wind it was a wonderful night, so 
why should I not be happy? Off to the 
left of where I was fishing I noticed a 
calm, smooth spot, which indicated deep 
water. I made a cast and landed true. 
Hardly had the line settled, when I got 
a jerk that nearly took my pole, but that 
was all; he was gone. Reeling in, I was 
surprised to find that he had not taken 
the hook. The next cast was short, so I 
tried again and hit the spot. That fish 
was waiting there with his mouth open, 
for he grabbed the bait before it sank and 
lit out like a streak. Never have I heard 
a reel hum louder, or seen one spin faster. 
Out, out he went, fully one hundred yards 
in one long, fast rush, and_ straight 
across that incoming tide he headed, then 
for an instant he hesitated, but there was 
never a chance to get back an inch. 
Again he started, this time in a slow, 
steady, business-like manner, and without 
haste he took that line straight out to the 
end and I, with both thumbs down hard 
on the reel, sadly watched 200 yards of 
new I5 line melt slowly into the ocean. 


Field and Stream 





Having gotten it all, he circled off toward 
a shoal, while I followed along the beach, 
trying to work him in and get back 
enough line so as to have something on 
hand in case he should make a sudden 
rush; but it was no use, he would not 
yield an inch, pumping was no good,—he 
refused to be pumped. How that fish 
stayed out there holding against that cur- 
rent is beyond me. The tide pull on the 
line was something terrific. I wondered 
how much longer it was going to hold up 
under the strain. That current did not 
feaze him, for soon again he began one 
of his slow, majestic progresses toward 
the open sea. There was nothing to do 
but follow, meanwhile holding back wiih 
all the pressure that the tackle would 
stand, farther and farther I waded along 
a gradually deepening shoal, first knee- 
deep, then hip, and finally up to my waist. 
I felt the bottom growing steeper under 
my feet and knew that I was on the edge 
of the main channel. Three more steps 
and it would be twenty feet deep. Gee, 
how that tide did run! The moon was be- 
hind a cloud, so there was mighty little 
light. This was the stopping place, and 
there we had it for fully ten minutes, 
my rather heavy pole buckling over like 
a light fly rod and the line running 
straight out yonder somewhere into the 
night. Around me the roar and confu- 
sion of the breakers, under foot the swirl- 
ing current, with a shifting sandy bottom, 
and all the time that fish was pulling like 
a crazy horse. The moon came out again 
and way off in the open water I saw a 
mighty tail come down with one last 
smash, I felt the jerk and knew that either 
the rod or the line must go. I dropped 
the tip; the strain came straight on the 
reel, the line went slack and it was all 
over. Slowly, sadly, I waded back to 
shore, reeling in the remnant of my line. 
Oh, the sorrow of loosing such a fish and 
after such a fight! A shark, you say? 
Possibly; but somehow, it afforded me 
greater consolation to think of him as the 
elder brother of some of the fish I got 
the next day. 

Reaching the tent breathless and ex- 
cited, the other fellows actually nudged 
each other and smiled over my story. 

“Too much booze,” said Theosopholus. 
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“Excitability of temperament and imag- 
ination,” said Sid, but I noticed that be- 
fore they turned in for the night they 
both put new lines on their reels. 

The next morning the wind was gone, 
it was a beautiful spring day and gave 
promise of a record catch. We got to 
fishing about 4 P. M. that afternoon and 
Theo. started things off with an 18- 
pounder. After that we all caught sév- 
eral of about the same size, and as they 
continued to run small, we decided to 
work on into the Inlet as soon as the tide 
got up. It was useless to fish there at low 
water. We knocked off for a little while 
to give the tide a chance to come in and 
to allow the big fellows to work up into 
the pool. We had hardly started again 
when Sid got a particularly vicious strike 
that took part of his line. “That was a 
whale,” he yelled. It must have been, as 
he was fishing with No. 21. 

Then I got a daisy,—off he went like 
a shot, ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty yards. 
He did not seem so strong, but my cats— 
he had speed! He would make a break 
for deep water and then double back and 
hit for the beach. It seemed impossible 
to reel the line in fast enough. Once I 
thought he was coming dry ashore with- 
out my help, but he turned just at the last 
minute and getting a good look, I saw 
that he was not an especially large fish. 
He charged, circled and slashed,—never 
have I seen a drum with such action and 
quickness. 

I don’t know how long it lasted, but 
when I got that fish on the beach, I was 
mighty glad to sit down for a half hour 
or so and give the cramps a chance to get 
out of my hands and arms. He weighed 
34 pounds, and his wonderful fight was 
due to the fact that I had snagged him 
in the outer part of his gills, where the 
hook did not bother him any. I dropped 
him back in the water, but he was too 
far gone to swim away. Theo. had 
landed two thirty-pounders and Sid one 
slightly larger while I was working on 
this fellow. During my rest the others 
each lost a hook, and as they all seemed 
to be running big, I put on a new line. 

And then, as the moon was coming up, 
I started again and got my prize fish. He 
came to the top as he struck and I saw 
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that he was close to a record-breaker. It 
was a weak strike. I could not under- 
stand his sluggishness, his lack of power. 
He seemed content to lie off there in the 
current and let the tide do the work. It 
was like pulling in a drifting log, no fight, 
no vim, nothing but dead weight. In five 
minutes he was lying on the beach, and 
then I saw why he had done so poorly, 
ior of all fat, lazy looking drums, this 
fellow was the limit. I have seen many 
longer, but never one whose waist meas- 
ure came within two inches of this old 
fellow’s. Like some gouty and over-fed 
old gentleman, his high living had ren- 


dered him unfit for physical effort. 
Forty-three and one-half inches long, 
twenty-eight in girth and_ forty-two 


pounds weight were his measurements, 
and as you can see from his picture, he 
was not a pretty fish. 

We got several more big fellows on this 
trip, but as none of them were over 
forty pounds there is no need to tell 
about it. 

My tackle consisted of 200 yards No. 
15 Joe Jefferson line, a double-multiply- 
ing positive connecting Vom Hofe reel 
and a Pennell light tarpon greenheart 
rod with 14-oz. tip. Our bait consisted 
of small mullets, used whole. 


THIRD GRAND PRIZE — CHANNEL 


BASS 
Awarded to Theo. G. Empie, of Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 
Weight—39 Ibs. 10 oz. 
Length— 
Girth— 


Where caught—Topsail Inlet, N. C. 
Rod—Abbey & Imbrie Noib Wood. 
Reel—Abbey & Imbrie Surf Casting. 
Line—No. 15 Cuttyhunk Joe Jefferson. 
Lure—Mullet. 


THE YARN OF THE FORTY- 
POUNDER 
By Theo. G. Empie 

T’S not the story of one big channel 
[ i: but of many; for where I fish we 

expect them big. 

If they don’t go 40 inches when they 
lie vanquished and glistening on the 
sands the answer to the question, “How 
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big is he?’ comes dispiritedly back, “Not 
much,—won't weigh 30,” with a snort of 
contempt if the shades of night have 
fallen, or a look of pity if your companion 
can see you. 

May is the month to do it with ease and 
dignity, and take the full moon time if 
you can. 

Then come rarer days and more ex- 
quisite nights than ever June can carry 
in her girdle of roses. The air is tem- 
pered, not heated, the water delicious, and 
at full moon the winds are lulled, and 
either there is a cool calm or light zephyrs 
fan you. 

So, when this season comes, Topsail 
Inlet, about 20 miles away, sees some of 
the faithful gathered on the smooth, hard 
beach in the afternoon and there they re- 
main until the moon has taken its course 
well across the heavens. 

There are no dull moments; if the fish 
are not biting fast there is life and move- 
ment and sand all around you; the surf 
is booming and reverberating from the 
quarter the wind sits in; the white beach- 
crabs come to see you and scurry away, 
flocks of shearwater come and hover 
about and around you, crying raucously 
that their retreat is disturbed; here a trail 
of phosphorescence as a fish eludes its 
pursuing enemy, there the lap-lap of the 
breakers as they turn the inside point. 
But this is the place they bite—some 
nights you can see the sights and hear 
the sounds and fish, but often you are 
like Bill Boddie when his mother wants 
his attention, “too busy.” It is Smash- 
Bang! and you are into one, and then the 
fight begins, and they come in rapid suc- 
cession. 

When a party of four or five are fishing 
in a narrow space it is no rare spectacle 
to see all of them “into fish’ at once; and 
it is a sweet sight to be the end man and 
have a view of all the fighters, how their 
rods bend and sway, and they do a schot- 
tische, following the fish to the Inlet 
point as he fights with the tide to make 
every ounce count. Thus, as end man I 
saw Robert strike the record channel bass 
of the year, followed by Bob almost get- 
ting into a 25-pound fish and momentarily 
I joined in with a good one; while 
below me, for which I had no eyes, 


were Burke and Sid equally busy. 

Following my fish and watching them, 
I enjoyed all three strikes at once, and to 
the end when Robert gathered his big one 
in his arms and laid him on the beach. 
But other things are seen upon the beach 
in these piping times besides the natural 
phenomena and struggling fish and tense 
anglers. 

One evening, just at first dusk, S. and 
I were going to camp to prepare supper; 
the fish were slow, the seaweed bad, and 
the northeaster had a touch of cool in it. 

We offered Bob a drink of strong wa- 
ters before carrying thecontainer to camp; 
he took it, gladly and copiously, and after 
a few moments’ talk we left him, while 
a backward glance showed him dancing 
on the beach in the gathering darkness. 

Supper progressed slowly and before 
we had it well started the figure of Bob 
appeared, wild-eyed and breathless, pant- 
ingly exclaiming, “I had a bite; I don’t 
know what it was, but it took my whole 
200 yards of line,—just marched steadily 
across the Inlet,—never got an inch back. 
Waded up to my waist in water [what 
else was there to wade in?], and would 
have swam out if it hadn’t been dark, 
but just then the line popped. I’m go- 
ing back; had to come for new rig.” 

The temporary use of a cot was sug- 
gested, but with a snort he faded away 
in the darkness, returning just when sup- 
per was ready, with the glum report, 
“Not a bite.” 

One day Sid came down, and after wad- 
ing out so far that he had as good fishing 
behind as before him, he had the rod 
jerked out of his hand by a terrific back- 
lash. 

By repeated castings we recovered the 
rod and he repaired to a mound, took the 
reel apart, cleaned it with Bob’s tooth- 
brush, greased it with photographic paste 
and returned to fishing, saying, “This reel 
won't run, so I slathered it with white 
vaseline.” 

But let the past bury its past. This 
May 15th the wind was east, the fish were 
coming fairly slow and rather small, when 
all at once I got that dull thud so char- 
acteristic of a channel bass’s strike, and 
the curtain rose on the play. 

The moon was fuil and shining glo- 
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riously in a cloudless sky, the tide was 
racing in and the breakers rolling strong- 
ly, and as I set the hook there came im- 
mediate response in a swift, cunning run, 
far out into the surges, cutting the swells 
so that every ounce of weight was aug- 
mented by wind and tide. I let him go, 
but every inch under pressure,—he paid 
the price——and the steady pressure told, 
for when about 125 yards were gone he 
turned with angry sweep of tail, appear- 
ing at surface momentarily, then dove 
down again and headed with wind and 
tide obliquely to the shore, up the Inlet. 
As Bobby Burns says, “With wind and 
tide fair in your sail you make uncommon 
leeway.” I followed fast up the beach, 
reeling in as I went, and when we were 
opposite one another again I had regained 
twenty-five yards. Increasing the pres- 
sure on him, once again he ran, but not 
so far, and thus we fought and moved to- 
wards the inside point of the Inlet,—the 
rod pressure never relaxed, and finally he 
came to the surface and fought it out 
there; sometimes I caught glimpses of 
him, sometimes I only sensed him. {i- 
nally we turned the Inlet point and we 
were in quieter waters and less tideway; 
the runs were shorter and weaker now, 
and each time he came closer, until 
finally he was in the suds. Watching my 
chance, I pressed him in the oncoming 
surges till finally he lay stranded on the 
sand, and I dragged him on the beach,— 
a grim, gallant warrior, fighting bitterly 
to his inevitable end. We did not weigh 
ror picture him until next day, and there 
the scales showed forty pounds of channel 
bass. 

But the day for killing big channel bass 
is passed with me. I much prefer to hook 
him delicately in the lip, play him to the 
finish with light tackle, unhook him, and 
put him head on to the ocean in the 
suds, see him fight his way to the deep 
and note how relishfully he smacks his 
tail when he hits swimming water. 

He may live to fight again another day. 
And all the fight that is in them I get 
with my rig of a Noib Wood, Abbey & 
Imbrie, 9-oz. “Heavy Weakfish” tip, a 
15-thread “Joe Jefferson” line (Ashaway 
Line and Twine Manufacturing Co.), an 
“Imbrie Surf Casting” reel, and an 8 
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O’Shaughnessy hook adorned with a rav- 
ishing young mullet five or six inches 
long. A channel bass simply can’t go by 
it—without breaking every article of his 
faith and renouncing the tenets of his re- 
ligion. 


FOURTH GRAND PRIZE—CHANNEL 
BASS 


Awarded to W. Carver Glass, of Asbury 
Park, N. J. 
Weight—39 Ibs. 9 oz. 
Length—49 in. 
Girth—26 in. 
Where caught—Seaside Park, N. J. 
Rod—Greenheart. 
Reel—Vom Hofe. 
Line—No. 18 Special. 
Lure—Shedder Crab. 


A JERSEY CHANNEL BASS 


HE Asbury Park Fishing Club was 

well represented at Seaside Park on 

Sept. 20th, I being among the num- 
ber who left Asbury on the first train, 
the second train bringing down many 
more enthusiasts. 

The fishing had been rather slow in the 
morning, although there had been two 
bass “hung” and lost just above the. spot 
that I was holding down. 

We were strung out along the beach 
for over a mile, so there was not much 
chance of a bass getting by without 
nosing into somebody’s bait, and it would 
be a mighty fastidious fish who could 
“run the gauntlet” without finding some- 
thing to suit his taste, as we tried 
bloodworms, mullet, shedder crab and 
squids. 

However, we were all getting a strike 
of some description occasionally, even 
though it might be only a lowly skate. 
We were living in hopes of the big fel- 
low coming along any minute. 

It was, I think, about 1.30 when I 
reeled in with the intention of putting a 
cork on my leader to raise the bait a 
little off the bottom, for I always believe 
that bait, like good brandy, should be 
floated. 

I rigged up to my satisfaction, put on 
a nice, juicy piece of shedder crab and 
made my cast. 

About five minutes after, while talking 
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to my nearest “neighbor,” Bill Applegate, 
I felt a vicious tug at my line that woke 
me up on the jump, and nearly pulled the 
rod out of my hands, as I had been stand- 
ing in a careless attitude. 

I grabbed for my reel handle, losing 


the “bark” from two knuckles before I 
got hold. Seeing that I had hooked 
something different from what I had 


GLASS AND HIS 39-LB. 9-0Z. CHANNEL 
BASS 


MR. 
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previously been catching, the nearest of 
the bunch reeled in, giving me plenty of 
room, while one fellow, who was a 
stranger to me, started to disrobe down 
to a bathing suit, to assist in the landing 
of my catch. 

Several of the fellows gathered around, 
making the usual excited queries: “What 
are you fast to, a log?” “Why don’t you 
pull him in?” “Turn his head to shore,” 
etc. 

Mr. Bass, in the meantime was work- 
ing away at his end of the line. His first 
rush when he found he was in a scrape 
was probably 100 to 150 feet, straight. to 
sea. After that he seemed to delight in 
swimming up and down the combers 
about 100 feet from the beach, and was 
in plain sight most of the time. 

My reel was carrying about 600 feet of 
18 Special line, so I felt satisfied that if 
he stuck to his end of the line we would 
eventually form a closer acquaintance. 

Although he did not make any very 
long runs, still he fought every inch of 
the way with bulldog tenacity. 

Several times I thought he was tired 
enough to give up, but just when he 
seemed to be all in he would turn his 
head away from the beach and make a 
fresh fight for liberty, and it was not until 
47 minutes after being hooked that he 
gave up the struggle, and was carried out 
of the reach of the breakers by the man 
in the bathing suit. 

It was fully five hours after when we 
weighed him at “Seger’s,” when he tipped 
the scales at 39 lbs. 9 oz. 

Altogether we landed five bass and a 
large number of blue fish and plaice that 
day, so it was a tired but happy and sat- 
isfied crowd that made their way home- 
ward that evening. 

For the benefit of those not familiar 
with surf fishing I will add that my outfit 
that day consisted of a two-piece green 
heart rod, 2-o Vom Hofe reel, 6-0 Stratton 
hook, 4-0z. pyramid sinkers and 600 feet 
of No. 18 Special line. 

Next month:—Stories of the Grand 
Prize Small Mouth Black Bass, Grand 
Prize Pike and Grand Prize Striped Bass. 

Don’t miss any of these. Conditions 
and Prizes for 1912 Contest published in 
January issue. 














A thrilling series of adventures with jaguars, 





By ZANE GREY 





wild boars, alligators and tropical 


snakes, encountered while exploring an unmapped river flowing down 
through the wildest jungles of Mexico. 


PART IX. 
JAVELIN 


Pepe’s long years of mozo work, row- 
ing for the tarpon fishermen, now stood 
us in good stead. All the hot hours of 
the day he bent steadily to the oars. Oc- 
casionally we came to rifts, but they pre- 
sented no difficulty to our passage, being 
merely swift, shallow channels over sandy 
or gravelly bottom. The rocks and the 
rapids were things of the past. 

What annoyed us now was the scarcity 
of camping sites. The muddy margins of 
the river, the steep banks, and the tick- 
infested forests offered few places where 
it was possible to rest, to say nothing of 
sleep. Every turn in the widening river 
gave us hope, which resulted in disap- 
pointment. We found consolation, how- 
ever, in the fact that every turn and every 
hour put us so much farther on our way. 
About five o’clock we had unexpected 
good fortune in the shape of a small sand- 
bar, cut off from the mainland, and there- 
free of cattle tracks. It was clean 
and dry, with a pile of driftwood at one 
end. Here we pitched camp. 


fore 


But for the sense of foreboding in my 
mind, the vague feeling that all was not 
well with us, that we should hurry, hurry, 
hurry, I should have recovered my for- 
mer cheerful spirits. George seemed to 
be holding his own, and Pepe’s brooding 
quiet had at least grown no more notice- 
able, still I could not rid myself of a shade 
of gloom. If I had answered the ques- 
tion that knocked at my mind, instead of 
fighting it off, I should have admitted the 
certainty of disaster. So I kept myself 
busy at all kinds of tasks, and when there 
was no more for that day I watched the 
flight of wild fowl. 

The farther down the river we traveled, 
the more numerous were the ducks and 
herons and cranes. But I saw no more 
of the beautiful Pato Real, as Pepe called 
them, or the little russet-colored ducks, 
or the dismal-voiced bitterns. On the 
other hand, wild geese and canvas-backs 
had become common, and there were 
flocks and flocks of teal. 

Pepe cooked duck, as usual, but George 
had lost his taste for meat, and I made 
a frugal meal of rice. “Boys, the less 
you eat from now on, the better for you.” 
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It took resolution to drink the cocoa, for 
I could not shut out remembrance of the 
green water and the shore-line of dead 
and decaying cattle. Still, I was parched 
with thirst; I had to drink. That night 
we slept ten hours without turning over. 
Next morning I had to shake Pepe to 
rouse him. 

I took turns at the oars with Pepe. It 
was not only that I fancied he was weak- 
ening and in need of an occasional rest, 
but the fact that I wanted to be occupied, 
and especially to keep in good condition. 
We made thirty miles by four o'clock, and 
most of it against a breeze. Not in the 
whole distance did we pass half a dozen 
places fit for a camp. Towards evening 
the river narrowed again, resembling 
somewhat the Sania Rosa of our earlier 
acquaintance. The magnificent dark for- 
ests crowded high on the banks, always 
screened and curtained by gray moss, as 
if to keep their secrets. 

The sun was just tipping with gold the 
mossy crests of a grove of giant cebias 
when we rounded a bend to come upon the 
first ledge of rocks in two days. A low, 
grassy promontory invited the eyes search- 
ing for camping ground. This spot ap- 
peared ideal; it certainly was beautiful. 
The ledge jutted into the river, almost to 
the opposite shore, forcing the water to 
rush through a rocky trough into a great 
foam-spotted pool below. 

We could not pitch our tent, owing to 
the stony ground refusing to admit stakes, 
so we lay the canvas flat. Pepe lounged 
up the bank with his machete in search of 
firewood. To my utmost delight I found a 
little spring of sweet water trickling from 
the ledge, and by digging a hole was en- 
abled to get a drink, the first one in more 
than a week. 

A little later, as I was spreading my 
blankets, George called my attention to 
shouts up in the woods. 

“Pepe’s treed something,” 
your gun and hunt him up.” 

I went on making my bed and busying 
myself about camp with little heed to 
George’s departure. Presently, however, I 
was straightened up by unmistakable 
sounds of alarm. George and Pepe were 
yelling in unison, and, from the sound, ap- 
peared to be quite a distance away. 


“Take 


I said. 
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“What the deuce!” I ejaculated, snatch- 
ing up my rifle. I snapped a clip in the 
magazine, and dropped several loaded clips 
and a box of extra shells into my coat 
pocket. After my adventure with the 
jaguar I had decided never again to find 
myself short of ammunition. Running up 
the sloping bank I entered the forest shout- 
ing for the boys. Answering cries came 
from in front of me, and a little to the left. 
I could not make out what was said. 

Save for dropping moss the forest was 
comparatively open, and at a hundred 
paces from the river-bank were glades 
covered with thickets and long grass and 
short palm trees. The ground sloped up- 
wards quite perceptibly. 

“Hey, boys, where are you?” I called. 

Pepe’s shrill yells mingled with George's 
shouts. At first their meaning was unin- 
telligible, but after calling twice I got the 
drift. 

“Javelin!—go back! Javelin !—we’re 
treed !—wild pigs !—Santa Maria! run for 
your life!” 

This was certainly enlightening, and 
rather embarrassing. I remembered the 
other time the boys had made me run 
and I grew hot under the collar. 

“T'll be darned if I'll run!” I said in the 
pride of conceit and wounded vanity. 
Whereupon I began to climb the slope, 
stopping every few steps to listen and 
look. I wondered what had made Pepe 
go so far for firewood; still there was 
nothing but green wood all about me. 
Walking round a clump of seared and yel- 
low palms, that rustled in the breeze I 
suddenly espied George’s white shirt. He 
was in a scrubby sapling not fifteen feet 
from the ground. Then I espied Pepe, 
perched in the forks of a cebia, high above 
the thickets and low shrubbery. IT was 
scarcely more than a dozen rods from 
them, down the gradual slope, and both 
saw me at once. 

“Run!—you Indian! 
George, waving his hands. 

Pepe implored me to fly to save my pre- 
cious life. 

“What for, you darn fools! I don’t see 
anything to run from,” I shouted back. 
My temper had soured a little during the 
last few days. 

“You'd better run or you'll have to 


Run!” bawled 





“ “Boys, MY BRANCH IS BREAKING!’ I CALLED, PIERCINGLY” 
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climb,” replied George. “Wild pigs! a 
thousand of ’em!” 

“Where ?” 

“Right under us. There! Oh! if they 
see you! * * * Listen to this.” He 
broke off a branch, trimmed it of leaves, 
and flung it down. I heard a low tramp- 
ling roar of many hard little feet, brush- 
ings in the thicket, and cracking of twigs. 
As close as I was, however, I could not 
see a moving object. The dead grass and 
brush were several feet high, up to my 
waist in spots, and though I changed posi- 
tion several times no javelin did I see. 

“You want to look out. Say! man, 
these are wild pigs—boars, I tell you. 
They'll kill you!” bellowed George. 

“Are you going to stay up there all 
night?” I asked, sarcastically. 

“We'll stay till they go away.” 

“All right, I'll scare them away,” I re- 
plied, and suiting action to word I worked 
the automatic as fast as it would shoot, 
aiming into the thicket under. George. 

Of all the fool things a nettled hunter 
ever performed that was the worst. A 
roar answered the echoes of the rifle, and 
it was a trampling roar, circling round the 
space bounded by the trees the boys were 
in. Nervously I clamped a fresh clip of 
shells into the rifle. Clouds of dust arose, 
and strange little squeals or grunts 
sounded seemingly at all points above me. 
Then the grass and bushes seemed to 
wave apart and be divided by gray streaks. 
They were everywhere. 


“Run! Run!” shrieked George, high 
above the tumult. 
For a thrilling instant I stood my 


ground and fired at the bobbing gray 
backs. But every break made in the 
ranks by the powerful shells filled in a 
flash. Before that vicious charge I wav- 
ered, then ran as if pursued by demons. 

The way was down hill. I tripped, fell, 
rolled over and over, still clutching my 
rifle, rose with a bound and fled. The 
jcvelin had gained on me. They were at 
my heels. I ran like a deer. Then, see- 
ing a low branch I leaped for it, grasped 
it with one hand, and crooking an elbow 
round it swung with the old giant swing 
of athletic days. 

Before I knew hardly how it had hap- 
pened I was astride a dangerously sway- 
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ing branch directly over a troop of brown- 
ish-gray, sharp-snouted, fiendish-eyed lit- 
tle peccaries. 

Some were young and sleek, others were 
old and rough, some had little yellow 
teeth or tusks, and all pointed their sharp 
noses upward, as if expecting me to fall 
into their very mouths. Feeling safe once 
more I loaded the rifle and began to kill 
the biggest, most vicious javelin. When 
I had killed twelve in twelve shots, I saw 
that shooting a few would be of no avail. 
There were hundreds, it seemed, and I 
had scarcely fifty shells left. Moreover, 
the rifle barrel grew so hot that it burned 
my hands. Hearing George’s yell, I re- 
plied, somewhat to my discomfiture. 

“Tm all right, George—only 
How’re you?” 

“Pigs all gone—they chased you—Pepe 
thinks we can risk running.” 

“Don’t take any chances,” I yelled in 
answer to this. 

In trying to find a more comfortable 
posture, so I could apply myself to an in- 
teresting study of my captors, I made the 
startling discovery that the branch which 
upheld me was splitting from the tree- 
trunk. My heart began to pound in my 
breast; then it went up into my throat. 
Every move I made—for I had started to 
edge towards the tree—widened the little 
white split. 

“Boys, my branch is breaking!” I called, 
piercingly. 

“Can’t you get another ?” returned George. 

“No!—I daren’t move—hurry, boys! if 
you don’t scare these brutes off I’m a 
goner !” 

My eyes were riveted upon the gap 
where the branch was slowly separating 
from the tree-trunk. I glanced about me 
to see if I could not leap to another branch. 
There was nothing near that would uphold 
me. In desperation I resolved to drop my 
rifle, cautiously get to my feet upon the 
branch, and with one spring try to reach 
the tree. When about to act upon this last 
chance I heard Pepe’s shrill yell and a 
crashing in the brush. Then followed the 
unmistakable roar and crackling of fire. 
Pepe had fired the brush—no, he was 
making his way towards me, armed with 
a huge torch. 

(To be continued) 


treed. 











“DROPPED THE STAG IN HIS TRACKS” 





THE CARIBOU OF TERRA NOVA 


CONCERNING THE TAKING OF A FORTY-POINTER—TO SAY NOTHING 
OF THE CARIBOU PHOTOGRAPHS 


BY J. A. GIANNINI 


PART II. 

Returning with the head of my big bull, 
when going down the last hill before 
reaching camp, the guide and I ran into 
another herd of caribou. That day in all 
we had counted twenty “deer,” the greater 
number of them, of course, females. It 
will be noted that I use the term caribou 
and deer irrespectively, and in this I have 
been following the custom of the island 
where the caribou are usually called 
“deer.” 

Sandy and Jack were both pleased at 
the sight of the big head and declared that 
many a sportsman had made two or three 
trips to the island without ever doing as 
well. Of course, this talk raised my am- 


bition, and while previously I had set my 
aim at a 


forty-pointer—now nothing 


would do but a fifty-pointer. We were off 
early the following morning and had Jack 
along that he might bring in the skin of 
the stag, which I desired for a rug, and 
also his feet. We were just on top of one 
of the conical hills when Jack, looking 
back, saw and pointed out a couple of 
caribou traveling fast over another hill. 
A little while after this, looking down in 
a marsh I saw what I took to be some 
rocks, but Jack, who has very sharp eyes, 
said, “deer, sir.’ They were lying down, 
and on getting the glasses at them we saw 
there was a good stag in the lot—the rest 
were does and five in number. We were 
able by keeping to the leeward and tak- 
ing advantage of cover to get within 
ninety paces of them, and seeing that the 
horns were heavy, and thinking it a better 
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“TOOK SNAP-SHOTS WITH A CAMERA” 


head than it proved to be, I decided to 
shoot the stag. I first took a photograph 
of the bunch of “deer” which had now 
seen us and risen to their feet, and then 
resting the rifle on the guide’s shoulder 
dropped the stag in his tracks. The shot 
took him high over the forward shoulder 
and probably touched the spinal cord; he 
died immediately. From the same posi- 
tion I again photographed the animals as 
they stood strung out in line, and the stag 
dead on the ground. The former photo- 
graph brought no result, but the latter 
made a fair picture, considering the dis- 
tance and poor light. 

When we got up to the fallen stag I 
was very sorry I had shot him, for, while 
the head was a heavy and curiously formed 
one of twenty-six points—still, I could 
have done better by waiting. However, 
this is a mistake very easily made in judg- 
ing caribou heads, for no deer heads are 
so hard to pass on as these; in one posi- 
tion they look grand, but a turn of the 
head may show faults. While we re- 
moved the head from the beast the does 
remained in sight, and we left them not 
far away when we withdrew. 

The tameness of the does made me glad 
that I had not included one in my license, 
for it would have been downright murder 
to have killed one. We sent Jack back to 
camp with the head and with instructions 
for he and Sandy to start out at once for 
our depot down the river and pack in 
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more provisions; this trip they can make 
in two days. Bob and I continued on 
over the high ground, making a big turn 
around and reaching a point within a 
short distance of the famous Island Pond. 
This stretched-out pond or lake, viewed 
from the adjacent hills, with all the is- 
lands in it, looks more like a series of 
small ponds rather than one. The sur- 
rounding country is fairly well covered 
with timber, and here hundreds of caribou 
remain the year around. We saw where 
quite a few stags last September had 
rubbed the velvet from their horns and 
also found a number of dropped horns 
which are not shed until November as a 
rule, and often as late as December. Food 
is usually the incentive of the migration, 
and as it is as plentiful here on the bar- 
ren and in the woods as farther south, 
and as they have been seen here at all 
times of the year, as the above-mentioned 
signs prove they are here during the last 
half of the year, it is safe to say they re- 
main here the year around. The old im- 
pression was that all the caribou on the 
island summered in the extreme northern 
part and came south in the fall to winter 
and, while this is to a large extent true, 
and permits of hundreds being shot every 
year as they cross the railroad, still great 
numbers never leave this great sanctuary 





“A STAG AND DOE” 
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“WE MOVED OUR CAMP TO JOHN’S POND” 


in the center of the island. The fact is 
now pretty well established that there are 
four main herds of caribou on the island, 
the great northern herd which crosses the 
railroad and of which even probably some 
remain north through the winter, for 
quantities of dropped horns have been 
found in the northern part of the long 
peninsula; the herd in the center of the 
island; another one, and as is claimed, 
composed of a smaller sized beast in the 
southwestern part, and the remains of the 
old herd in the Avalon Peninsula. In the 
summer the caribou keep pretty well to 
the timber, does and fawns by themselves, 
and here and there a stag or two enjoying 
bachelorhood, and only coming out in the 
open morning and evening to feed. Later 
on when the stags are rounding up their 
wives they all spend more time on the 
barrens and marshes. 

On our travels that day we counted 
twenty-eight caribou, including several 
stags, but none as good as I had. One 
bunch of a stag and five does I got very 
close to and in plain sight took four snap- 
shots with camera. Another lot of a 
young stag and two does we found sun- 
ning themselves on the point of a little 
hill, and taking advantage of a small, thin 


bush, I crawled within twenty feet of 
them, when with a couple of bounds and 
a shout I jumped in among them, scatter- 
ing three very surprised animals. The 
hunting up here will be a revelation to 
anyone who has ever hunted the Virginia 
deer of our eastern woods; you can do al- 
most anything with caribou if the wind is 
right; they seem to place no faith in their 
eyes, for time and time again they have 
watched me approaching or taking photo- 
graphs without any great perturbation. 
Their sense of hearing may be acute, but 
I failed to see much evidence of it; a 
number of times we were noisy in ap- 
proaching game without their taking 
fright—however, the wind up here blows 
a good part of the time, thus creating 
more or less sound, so possibly they have 
become calloused to it. But what they 
lack in the others they make up in the 
sense of smell; let them once wind you, 
then they are off with a gallop which 
soon subsides into a swinging trot, putting 
miles of distance between you. The feet 
of caribou are different from any other 
deer; they are very broad and thin with 
the accessory hoofs low down, and on 
boggy ground they spread apart, holding 
the animal up and permitting him to wan- 
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der where no other hoofed creature could 
go. The accessory hoofs always show in 
their tracks, and I found the forward feet 
larger than the hind ones. One notices a 
peculiar clacking sound coming from the 
feet when these deer pass; this is sup- 
posed to be caused by the snapping in and 
out of position of the overlapping cords 
of the feet when pressure is applied. 

Meanwhile we had moved camp over 
to a droke between Island Pond and Wil- 
liam Lake, and here had built a tilt or 
lean-to of poles and birch rinds. Sandy 
and Jack after we got in shape here were 
sent out to bring the big canoe into John’s 
Pond if the water permitted, and there 
to await us, for Bob and I intended to 
remain and hunt for several days to come. 
We were in the center of famous “deer” 
ground, and although we saw numbers of 
them we certainly would have seen two 
or three times as many if the weather 
had grown cold or snow come, for it 
needed just these conditions to make 
them move about. As it was they were 
just poking around in the droke and scat- 
tered timber and hard to find, and in many 
cases the stags were still with the does. 
We took a different direction each flay, 
and probably the most enjoyable trip we 
had was one up Millars Lake, where we 
hunted the west shore. Bob knew of a 
canoe in a cache close by, and in this we 
made quite a run down the lake and spent 
the afternoon wading through marshy 
country where the guide had never been 
before. It was here that I saw a picture 
worthy of the brush of some Landseer; 
we were stalking a feeding stag when hap- 
pening to look up to the sky line about 
four hundred yards away we saw a grand 
stag who was very much interested in our 
movements. He stood up there in all his 
might and glory with a background of sky 
and setting sun which tended to accentu- 
ate every line in his magnificent form. 
We approached, examined and found 
wanting the stag we were stalking, and 
all through this performance and as long 
as we were in sight the watchful stag 
remained in his position. 

I had by this time pretty well decided 
that from what I had seen, I was not go- 
ing to get a fifty-pointer or even one as 
good as I had, and as my time was now 
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growing limited I determined to take the 
next first-class head I saw. I would have 
shot one of three stags encountered dur- 
ing a side trip to Doctor’s Pond if Saun- 
ders had not blundered up behind me in 
plain sight after I had gotten near enough 
for a long shot. It was a small herd with 
a good stag traveling along at a lively 
pace, but by a series of dashes behind 
some hills I approached fairly near only 
to have Bob spoil the shot by starting off 
the deer bunched up so I could not shoot. 

It was just a week after getting my 
second stag that I completed my bag. We 
had pretty well covered the country 
around our last camp without getting what 
we wanted, so it was determined to re- 
turn to John’s Pond. Accordingly, we 
made up as light and handy packs as pos- 
sible, and got an early start one morning, 
intending to hunt along as we went. Bob, 
laden with various packages and pots and 
pans sticking out all over him, looked like 
a tinware peddler, and probably I with 
my black whiskers and bed-sack on my 
back might have passed for an old-clothes 
merchant—but we were happy, and ap- 
pearances had no weight with us. Very 
soon after leaving the camp I spied a band 
of traveling deer with a good-looking 
stag and we stopped and watched them 
disappear behind a little low hill. Presently 
they reappeared, marching so that they 
would pass us in some marshes broadside 
or at about one hundred and fifty yards 
distance. As the stag approached we 
were better able to judge of his antlers— 
which seemed pretty good, and although I 
had passed by better ones the past week, 
I was afraid to lose this fellow, so when 
Bob said “give he a gun” I did, and yet 
again when he bolted. He ran about fifty 
yards after my first shot had reached his 
heart, but the second as far as I could see 
in a hurried examination had not landed. 
He proved to have a nicely palmated and 
even head of thisty points, which, while 
making a handsome trophy, was one I was 
hardly satisfied with. It was hard to ac 
cept a thirty-pointer after getting one of 
forty-one points, but, of course, this is 
hunters’ luck. This completed my hunting 
for the season, although I spent a week 
tramping about and adding to my collec- 
tion of photographs. 














“WE STARTED WITH 


We saw many coveys of the beautiful 
willow ptarmigan, and had many of them 
served hot, but the cold bottle was absent. 
These birds were now in their fall dress 
of white, brown and black, soon to have 
more white added to it. The scarcity of 
foxes and lynx, of which I saw neither, 
or many fresh signs, may account for the 
present abundance of these birds, as some 
years they are very scarce. I had hoped 
to see a bear on this trip but saw nothing 
better than signs made during the blue- 
berry season. The Indians keep good 
toll of this fellow. 

As every good thing must have its end, 
so with my trip, and one Monday morn- 
ing early we started with big canoe for 
the railroad, and picking up the small 
canoe above the falls. Our return was 
made in about one-third the time we took 
coming in; the high and swift water car- 
ried us with a rush over places which had 
taken hours of toil to work up. We 
reached Terra Nova station late in the 
afternoon and after paying my men and 
dividing the remaining stores I bade them 





THE BIG CANOE” 


farewell and took train for St. John. I 
would have seen more but for the warm 
weather and the conditions I have already 
mentioned. 

I have made no mention of my rifle, 
for the reason that I was experimenting 
with a new powerful and small-caliber 
arm, a Ross rifle made in Quebec. It is 
of .280 caliber, shooting a hollow-point 
140-grain bullet, and I found true the 
claims of the makers, that on account of 
its extremely high velocity and flat trajec- 
tory no elevation was necessary for any 
ordinary distance at game. The first stag 
I shot at a number of times, but by poor 
marksmanship failed to reach a fatal spot, 
so no blame attaches to the rifle; the 
other two stags I reaily got with one shot 
each, so I feel that the gun made good. 

A word about my men, then I am fin- 
ished. I found them, ashore or afloat, 
wet or dry, hard-working, attentive and 
uncomplaining, and as a recommendation 
I can only add that I hope to have these 
same men again on my next visit to the 
Island. 











“THE KIND THAT FLY AT CHINCOTEAGUE ” 


THREE DAYS’ SNIPE SHOOTING ALONG 
THE EASTERN SHO’ 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE ANNUAL SNIPE SAFARI OF THE SHORE BIRDS CLUB 


BY TALBOT DENMEAD 


ume ROBABLY no On this strip known as Chincoteague, 
ae 

4 place along the irom seven to twenty miles below Ocean 

Atlantic Coast City, will be found many ponds formed 


has better shore- by the rains, which are the feeding 
bird shooting to- grounds of most all of those birds com- 


day than those monly known as “shore birds.” The cur- 
strips of sand _ lew, or sickle bill, which is the largest 
along the coasts of these shore birds, and rapidly becom- 
of Maryland and ing scarce, are here found as plentiful as 
Virginia known anywhere, and also the willet, the fellow 
as Chincoteague and Assateague Is- with the heavy bill and much prized by 
lands, strips of land lying between’ the hunter; the lesser yellow leg, and 
the Sinepuxent Bay and Atlantic Ocean. less frequently the greater yellow leg, 
Chincoteague is best reached by way make their home here when conditions 
of Ocean City, Maryland, and Assa- are right and the ponds are full of water, 
teague from Franklin City, Virginia, both and the lesser yellow leg is the most 
on the line of the Baltimore, Chesapeake sought after and highly prized, and found 
& Atlantic Railway, a subsidiary of the in the greatest numbers feeding around 
Pennsylvania Railroad System. these ponds, and, with conditions right, 




















large bags of this fine bird are made. 
The dowitcher, sometimes called red- 
breasted snipe, and robin snipe, the one 
with the long bill, like the jack snipe, is 
also found in goodly quantities; likewise 
the knot, also called robin snipe, the bird 
built like a small woodcock; and the san- 
derling, locally called grayback; the ring- 
neck or semi-palmated plover, the black- 
breasted plover, the calico back, and least 
sandpiper or beach bird, are all found in 
great quantities. 

3ut the birds that “count” in the day’s 
shooting are curlew, willet, yellow legs, 
dowitchers and knot. All others, unless 
it is a stray bird like a golden plover or 
jack, or other unusual bird for this place, 
are disdained by the sportsman and _ al- 
lowed to pass or to pitch and feed among 
the decoys. 

It is of interest to those who may desire 
to try this place and this shooting to know 
that these shore birds are unprotected in 
Worcester County, Maryland,—there is no 
closed season. Birds are shot from the 
time they arrive in July until they leave. 
The Virginia open season is from July 20 
to January 1. And no license is required 
for hunting these birds in Worcester 
County, and the non-resident is free to 
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go and come unrestricted—a rather un- 
usual thing for any place now in this 
country. A license for shooting ducks, 
geese, swan and brant is, however, re- 
quired of non-residents of Maryland, and 
this shooting is also excellent in the open 
season, November 1 to April Io. 

The best shore-bird shooting is had 
from about the middle of July until the 
middle of September. During a hot, dry 
spell the ponds where these birds feed dry 
up and the birds !eave for more promis- 
ing feeding grounds, but as soon as the 
rains come, and the ponds fill, the birds 
are there; where they come from so sud- 
denly is a question; I am rather inclined 
to think they distribute themselves on 
the smaller marshes at river headings 
throughout the State, congregating on 
Chincoteague as soon as the rains notify 
them that food there will be plentiful. Go, 
therefore, after rains, if you want a big 
bag. 

This is the chronicle of a three days’ 
trip taken this September by eight of a 
small club of ten active gunners known 
as “The Shore Birds,” an organization 
without constitution or by-laws, or rules 
of any kind, excepting restrictions as to 
number of members, the ability to handle 
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“ON THE JOB AT T 
a gun, keep in good humor, to do each his 
share of the work and to take all things 
as they come. (Camp Fire Club of 
America, please take notice.) This same 
crowd, as a side issue, captured the Duck- 
pin Championship of the Mt. Washington 
Club League last winter, and they do not 
make a mess of things when they go afish- 
ing. 

The “Crew,” as the members generally 
term themselves, left Baltimore Septem- 
ber 2, via the Baltimore, Chesapeake & 
Atlantic Railway to Ocean City. There 
they looked up Captain Quillan, who had 
been previously engaged to take the party 
down to the ponds for a morning’s shoot- 
ing and likewise a morning after sea trout 
in the Sinepuxent Bay. It was well that 
he had been engaged ahead of time, for 
there are only two launches which can be 
obtained for this purpose, and several par- 
ties wanted to go down, on account of re- 
cent showers. 

The Captain and the good ship Atlantic 
were located and orders were given for 
the “Crew” to be on the pier at 2 a. m.,, 
as it was necessary to make a run of 
twenty miles to Tingles Island before day- 
light, as the flight comes early and is 
generally over by nine o’clock. 





HE 





APPOINTED HOUR” 


The party was on the job at the ap- 
pointed hour, and duly arrived at the 
first of a series of ponds, twenty miles 
from Ocean City, just as dawn was break- 
ing, and promptly put up a great cloud 
of birds,—yellow legs, beach birds and 
plovers of many kinds, and above the tu- 
mult came the “scaip” of a jack snipe. 
It took very little while for the Captain 
to station several of the gunners in 
couples at this pond and put out the de- 
coys in front of them at easy range, and 
to scatter the others in twos at other 
ponds. A few broken branches quickly 
formed the blinds, and the shooting was 
on. There was always something doing 
at one or the other of the ponds and the 
sound of guns was almost continuous. Of 
course some drew better positions than 
others, and some killed more yellow legs 
than others, some killed more dowitchers 
than yellow legs, and so on, but all got 
shooting. 

A number of curlew were sighted, but 
none came in reach. Two golden plover 
were included in the bag, and also a half- 
dozen plover none could identify. No wil- 
let were seen this day. A few black ducks 


. were seen, which breed on this marsh. 


A number of other birds breed on Assa- 
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teague, such as the laughing gull, tern, 
and clapper rail. A few years ago the 
eggs of these birds were gathered and 
eaten by the natives and shipped to Balti- 
more and Richmond, but the Audubon So- 
ciety of Virginia has practically broken 
up this practice. 

About nine o’clock the flight seemed 
over, although an occasional yellow leg 
would come to the decoys, and decoys 
were taken up and the shoot was over, 
and every one was satisfied. There were 
birds enough for all. 

Good beach shooting can be had a mile 
or two up or down the beach from Ocean 
City, where pits are dug in the sand, de- 
coys set out, and good shooting is had at 
gray backs, calico backs, and an occa- 
sional black-breasted plover. It is inter- 
esting shooting and is free from the hard- 
ships of the trip to the marsh. The birds 
are tender and are always in demand for 
the table. The shooting into large flocks 
of the gray backs and killing large num- 
bers requires no skill, and gives little 
sport, but with a small-calibre gun, and 
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singles coming in nicely over the decoys, 
the shooting is very attractive. The past 
summer an unusually large number of 
least tern fed along this beach, a bird, of 
course, which is protected at all times, as 
are all other gulls. 

A large number of channel bass were 
seen in the surf and along the beach, 
some alive and some dead; none were 
caught on hook and line, and the general 
opinion seemed to be that they were sick. 
Kingfishing in the surf was excellent. 

Any FIELp AND STREAM reader who de- 

sires good shore-bird shooting can take 
this same trip. Write to Captain J. W. 
Quillan, Ocean City, Md. Captain Quil- 
lan can also provide good ducking in sea- 
son, with conditions right. 
Assateague is wilder and harder to get 
to than Chincoteague, but anyone who de- 
sires to get far from the madding crowd 
and the summer hotels could do worse 
than write to Capt. J. W. Whealton, Assa- 
teague Island, Va. This is probably the 
wildest and best place for shore birds. 
Reached via Franklin City, Va. 





“THERE WERE BIRDS ENOUGH FOR ALL” 
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HANDSOME 20-GAUGE ” 


THE THREE-SIX GUN 


THE SWIFT AND SPITEFUL LITTLE 20-GAUGE—THE IDEAL WEAPON FOR THE 
UPLAND SHOOTER 


BY E. C. CROSSMAN 


UT on the Southern California 
QO Coast they used to slay the finest 

game fish in the world with hand- 
lines. The said hand-lines were about 
the size of your little finger and equipped 
with hooks that would anchor a square- 
rigger. When a yellowtail—the Florida 
folks call him the amberjack—got con- 
nected up with this line he came ashore 
with speed and usually wound up by rot- 
ting back to his elements in the company 
of piles of his fellow-fish. That yellow- 
tail had about as much show as the 
famed tallow-legged bulldog, and the sole 
pleasure in his taking lay in the satisfy- 
ing of the killing lust. 

Nowadays right-minded fishermen know 
better, and those who won't learn brag 
no more of their prodigious catches, done 
by main strength and two-fistedness 

Sportsmen seeking the yellowtail and 
fish of like dimensions, use a six-foot rod 
with six-ounce weight and strung with 
a six-thread line. They dub it “three- 
six” tackle for short. If they tied a six- 
teen-pound weight to the line and then 
tried to “hist” the aforesaid weight sky- 
ward, the line would break. Yellowtail 
weigh more than sixteen pounds in the 
fatter families of the tribe. Therefore, 
hooking the fish with this light stuff is 
not all of bringing him into the boat. 

Likewise the heart of the fisherman is 
delighted, not by the number of pounds 
of fish-meat he accumulates, but by the 
fun he has in landing the scrappy boys. 


Now, when you come right down to 
hard tacks, the average sportsman gets 
his fun out of the sport he has in finding 
and securing the game, not in the meat 
itself. Most men would prefer fighting 
one gamy trout half an hour to scooping 
up a dozen of them in a net. Most scatter- 
gunners would rather cut down one fast 
Bob-White in the midst of his flight and 
the flower of his youth than to ground- 
sluice a whole covey huddling under a 
straw-stack on a December morning. 

The skill of the hunter and the fisher 
against that of the game or the fish;— 
there lies the sport. 

When this truth began to ooze into the 
brain compartments of various more or 
less ivory-domed sportsmen, then the big 
four-, eight-, and ten-bores began to 
lose their grips on the hearts of the scat- 
tergun men. To find that the little 20 
and 28-bore gun was a mighty nice little 
thing to lug around, and its ammunition 
weighed about three pounds less per hun- 
dred than 12-gauge stuff, didn’t take any 
Hemlock Jones, but the little guns had to 
be kept closed up to hold pattern; they 
missed more birds than the I0’s; success 
was measured by the size of the bags 
alone, therefore the little guns stayed in 
the toy class. 

Change in shooting ethics brought 
about a change in shotgun bores. Your 
granddaddy and mine thought it perfectly 
proper to empty both barrels of a stove- 
pipe-bored, eight-gauge into a covey of 
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“THE SAUER, 20-GAUGE, WITH ITS 


quail or a bunch of prairie chickens. 
They went after meat and they got it. 
Now, if we follow this sort of example 
we won't have enough game left to make 
one thrill per day. 

There’s just as much fun in cutting 
down fifteen or twenty birds in a day with 
a light-weight, clean-killing, fast-handling 
small-bore gun as there was in picking 
up half a peck of mangled flesh and 
feathers in the old days. Therefore, 
when the limit is small, the wise gunner, 
even though he be purely selfish and with- 
out regard for the sport that his sons 
may get, takes along a gun that handles 
like a toy, ammunition that doesn’t make 
him realize the feelings of a pack-mule, 
and gets more separate and distinct thrills 
to the square inch when he cuts down 
his birds than the old user of the big 
guns felt all day. 

Doubting this, take note that the man 
who uses a 20-bore through one season, 
rarely goes back to the big 12, except for 


PERFECTLY PROPORTIONED FRAME” 


long shots at big ducks. Must be some- 
thing in this small-bore business; there’s 
no law compelling anybody to use them. 

Now, there’s nothing mysterious to the 
small-bore scatter guns. They shoot less 
shot than the bigger bores, shoot the same 
sized killing circles and therefore choke 
for choke, throw fewer pellets into a given 
space at a given range. 

Therefore, the man using one of them 
has to use his gun with both barrels full 
choke or nearly so—or else lose his game 
because the pattern is not dense enough 
to inflict enough—or any—hits on the 
quarry. The sole exception to this is 
when the shooting is all at close range 
and the birds are close enough to keep 
the pattern from opening up. 

Thus, the man using a small-bore gun 
at all ranges found in field shooting and 
making a success of it, is a good shot. 

No piker shooter, used to pulling down 
a cylinder-bore 12-gauge and letting go 
in the general direction of the bird, can 





“THE PARKER 20 IS, OF 





COURSE, BEYOND REPROACH ” 


























\N ENGLISH EXAMPLE- 


make much of a hit with the 20 until he 
reforms his ways—in other words, learns 
how to shoot. Likewise the horny- 
handed user of the clothes-rope fishing 
line would probably smash a fine light 
tackle outfit in learning how to land his 
fish. Both light-weight equipments re- 
quire some little skill in their use; that’s 
the beauty of them. You know well that 
proving your skill is a mighty enjoyable 
sort of thing. 

The light weight and the quick handling 
of the small-bore gun is one factor that 
tends to offset the disadvantage of the 
small killing circle. There’s no denying 
that a cylinder bore 12 with 1% ounces of 
shot will kill more birds than the full- 
choke 20, merely because the pattern is 
larger across and close misses with the 
little gun would be converted into wound- 
ing hits with the big one. At the same 
time the light gun aligns itself more 
quickly and seems to swing better when 
getting on the bird. This is probably 
the explanation for the apparently con- 
tradictory fact that some poor shots im- 





“THE SMITH 20 IS 


THE WESTLEY 


NEAT IN 


RICHARDS 20 


prove their shooting when they change 
over to the narrow-gauge weapon. 

The old argument of full-choke guns 
tearing up to a scandalous degree birds 
that happen to be too close is not borne 
out by the 20. Reason—the density of 
the 20’s pattern when full choke is only 
about that of a quarter-choke 12. This 
is the thing that makes it necessary to 
keep the little guns closed up and makes 
the use of smaller shot advisable to help 
thicken the pattern. 

Using big shot in a small-bore gun is 
a frost. A load of 3% ounce of 4’s ina 
thirty-inch circle at 40 yards is a mighty 
disheartening sort of spectacle. The pel- 
let marks look about like the ranches of 
the Sioux days through Nebraska— 
mighty few and far between. You can 
grab a duck by the head and throw him 
through the pattern without touching 
sides or bottom. Not that big shot won't 
kill in these tiny guns—they do quite 
often—but the chances for the bird get- 
ting away are too great. For work where 
the long range and the tough birds make 
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big shot necessary, then the old 12 must 
be dragged out again. 

The little guns with normal loading 
give a trifle more velocity than the 12’s. 
You can use sevens and kill ducks for 
fair, when every gunner knows that sixes 
are the only orthodox shot for this occa- 
sion when the ducks are not too far away. 
Likewise nines kill quail about as well 
as eights in a 12. The reason is appar- 
ently in the additional velocity—the fact 
remains. 

The 20-bore gun has two sets of ene- 
mies. One of them consists of the men 
who scoff at it as a toy and discourage 
prospective purchasers by their laughter. 
The other is made up of the ultra-enthu- 
siasts, to be found in any set of sportsmen. 
They grow so tickled with the tiny guns, 
their sweet balance, their light weight and 
apparent miraculous killing powers that 
they swear the 20’s are entirely suitable 
for any shooting, even to sea ducks at 
long range or geese flying high overhead. 

The level-headed sort of party soon 
finds the limitations of his little gun, and 
then is not disappointed. If you’ve got any 
sort of small gun idea in your head—keep 
it there and get you the gun—but at the 
same time remember that your gun won't 
do the work of a full-choke 12, where a 
full-choke 12 is absolutely indicated. 
Still less will it shoot with a heavy Io- 
bore at long range. It will drive big 
shot as far—nay, even farther than the 
10—but they’re too far apart; there were 
not enough of them in the small thimble- 
ful of pellets. 

For all field shooting the small gun is 
by far the best. Maybe you'll have to 
learn how to shoot—something you didn’t 
know before. That is most desirable. 
The more you know about the game the 
less will you have to get your pleasure 
out of the mere killing. At the same 
time that gun will hand you a surprise 
by the sagacity with which it hops on to 
the retreating bird and administers its 
shot in the right spot at the right time. 
If you can’t shoot, you won’t get as many 
birds at first—at least, in a given time— 
but you won’t miss any fun. 

When a fellow reads about a difference 
of three pounds in a hundred shells, he 
is inclined to skip over the remark. About 
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noon, with that hunting coat dragging 
down around his shoulders, he sabes what 
three pounds actually are. The little 
shells are much less bulky than the 12’s 
and they handle much easier in the oper- 
ations of reloading the gun. 

The guns themselves vary from a pound 
to a pound and a half in weight, a dif- 
ference apparently unworthy of notice, 
really considerable at the end of the day. 
Try it and see. 

The little guns are handsomer. Made 
right, with dainty frame and lines, the 
little 20 and 28 bores are the handsomest 
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of the scatter-gun family—which means 
the handsomest of all the shootin’ irons. 

When it comes to the choice of the 
gun, opinions vary, as they do on the 
bolt and lever, spiraled tube, smoke- 
wagons. The foreign makers run to very 
light, short-barreled guns when of the 
small-bore breed. For example, Greener 
says that the twenty should weigh about 
4% lbs., and should shoot an ounce of 
shot, a combination to make the shoulder 
wince at the very reading. 

Directly opposite we find a_ certain 
school of American shots—aided and 
abetted by a certain factory that makes 
big, clumsy-framed 20 bores—advocating 
20 and 28 bores as large in frame, as long- 
barreled, as heavy and as a result as slow 
handling as the 12 bores. It’s a mistake, 
of course. 

Some of them make this selection be- 
cause they seek the will-o’-the-wisp, great 
shot velocity, and thus need the extra 
poundage of one sort to prevent the extra 
poundage of the other. 

Others take the heavy guns because 
they closely approach their old 12’s in 
feel, which means balance, weight and 
general hang. 

The English experts say that our stand- 
ard loads give enough velocity now to 
give good, even patterns and to ensure 
enough penetration, and that any appre- 
ciable increase in the speed of the shot 
ruins the pattern. To this. Mr. Chas. 
Askins, our shotgun authority, adds the 
statement that a very slight increase in 
powder charge in the small-bore guns 
runs up the pressures to an enormous ex- 
tent and that he in future will stick to 
the normal 20-bore loads and normal 
weights. 

If you want to approach as closely as 
possible the weight and hang of your 12- 
bore, there’s just one best bet—stick to 
the gun itself. If you want a small-bore 
gun, you want a real one, a light-weight, 
well-balanced, quick-handling arm, pro- 
portioned in appearance as well as in 
weight. If you must have a gun of the 
weight and balance of your 12, then stick 
to the 12, you gain nothing by making 
the change. 

The man who lugs around a small-bore 
of the displacement and outside 
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measurements of a 12-gauge is playing 
himself for an easy mark. 

The average man will be hugely con- 
tent with his 20-gauge of about six 
pounds, unless he be a giant. At the end 
of the day’s long tramp, when the fresh- 
ness of the morning is long since gone, 
he’ll have reason to bless the horse-sense 
that impelled him to take 20-gauge weight 
when getting a 20-gauge gun. The gen- 
eral demand is for guns of about six 
pounds and with twenty-six to thirty-inch 
barrels. Perhaps twenty-eight would be 
the nearest to normal. Departures from 
these weights and measures are on the 
freak order and should be avoided. 

It is perfectly possible to make the mis- 
take of getting a gun too short and too 
light, but the blunder fades in comparison 
with that of getting the small-bore gun in 
the shape and size of the 12. The 7%-lb. 
20-bore is a freak. It has all the disad- 
vantages of the 20 and few of the bless- 
ings. 

After a course of sprouts through which 
we put various 20’s of Ithaca, Sauer and 
Smith persuasion, we came to the con- 
clusion that the 5% featherweight guns 
are too light for the average man, al- 
though doing well for ladies when light 
shot charges are used. The recoil com- 
mences to run into a sharp tap with this 
weight, while in the hands of a man of 
normal strength the gun whips around 
too much for steady swinging. Opinions 
of the authorities vary as to the proper 
proportion of weight of gun to weight of 
shot. 

Our American authority, Chas. Askins, 
says that the 20-bore gun should run 15 
oz. of gun to each % oz. of shot, which 
makes the gun intended for the true 20- 
bore load of 24% drams of powder, % oz. 
of shot, weigh 5 lbs. 10 oz. If the heavier 
load of 2% drams of powder and % oz. 
of shot is used, then the gun should weigh 
6 Ibs. 9 oz. This load is too strenuous 
for the true 20 and is more nearly the 
16 class. 

Apparently the English are more used 
to recoil. Henry Sharp says that the 20- 
bore gun to fire an ounce of shot should 
weigh 6 pounds, and the gun to fire our 
standard 3%4-ounce load but 5 pounds. 

One of the greatest blunders is that of 
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buying a weapon with three-inch cham- 
bers, out of which to shoot an ounce of 
shot and corresponding powder charge. 
The weight of such a gun must be kept 
up to that of the 12—the recoil of the 
ounce of shot is sharper than the same 
amount would be in a 12—the chamber 
pressure is very high, the shot balls, the 
pattern does not compare with that of a 
good 12 on account of the interior troubles 
of the gun, and the shells are about as 
easy to secure outside of the big cities as 
.58-calibre Sniders, or ammunition for the 
Portuguese Kropatschek. 

If you must shoot an ounce of shot, 
then get you a weapon made for such 
work, in which the ounce of shot won't 
run up the pressures to a scandalous de- 
gree, and for which shells can be ob- 
tained short of the big supply houses— 
in other words, a 12-gauge. 

The sole excuse for such a weapon is 
the same old ignis fatuus of New Spring- 
field velocities with shot, piling in more 
and more powder with the sole result 
of a lovely kick, a suffering barrel and 
an occasional pattern blown to the four 
winds. Don’t forget that the 20- and 28- 
bore is made for the man who can shoot 
straight enough to hit his birds with a 
small killing circle—or is willing to give 
his birds a show for their white alleys. 
It’s small and dainty and light and quick- 
handling, and a joy to its owner and a 
source of much pride when he finds him- 
self hitting his birds with it. 

In details, get the gun not less than 
hi'f choked and not even that open if the 
shooting be out in the fields. Get the bar- 
rels about 28-inch. Get the weight about 
6 Ibs., unless you and Jim Jeffries are mis- 
taken for each other on the street. See 
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that the stock is slightly refined down to 
jibe with the gun. The grip can be 
slightly smaller than the 12, but not very 
much. We saw one gun with a grip 4 
inches around, its famous English maker 
apparently laboring under the impression 
that the shooter’s hand shrunk when the 
smaller bore was adopted. About 4%- 
inch is a good average. 

In make, the Parker is, of course, be- 
yond reproach, but the frame is some 
large. The Smith is neat in its lines if 
you prefer the Smith stock. The Ithaca 
is a very handsome 20-gauge, while the 
Lefever is one of the most graceful look- 
ers on the market. The handsomest gun 
the writer has seen in the 20 line was a 
Sauer, with its perfectly proportioned 
frame and handsome engraving. 

The particular breed matters little ;— 
they’re all good enough. The main thing 
is not to go astray from the real 20-bore 
gun at the behest of the various ex- 
tremists who may buttonhole you. 

The only fellow who cannot do satis- 
factory work with the 20-bore is the fel- 
low who cannot shoot a little bit—or who 
wants everything that flies within seeing 
range. Failing to get a reasonable amount 
of game with the little gun, he has his 
choice of turning to the sloppy-shooting 
open-bore 12—or of learning how to 
shoot, which is productive of a blamed 
sight more fun and lots easier on our 
small supply of game. 

If a man finds that he can get his birds 
with a lighter gun and lighter am- 
munition and fewer beads of perspira- 
tion and fewer pangs of weariness and 
less recoil, then he’ll get more fun out 
of fewer birds, an end devoutly to be 
desired. 
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BY DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


E was an experienced guide and 
when he mentioned in rather a re- 
spectful tone that he “didn’t think 
the gun was big enough,” the sportsman 
rose in all the dignity that his small-game 
hunting experience could inspire and cast 
reflections of a besetting nature on the 
mental status of that guide; but the latter, 
being the greater philosopher of the two, 


judiciously dropped the subject. And 
after that several days passed. * * * 
They saw the moose quite plainly, and 


in the order of things orthodox it was the 
proper moment to shoot, which the sports- 
man did, and the moose dropped in his 
tracks, killed by the first shot. “Now!” 
spluttered the slayer, ‘don’t you think that 
gun is large enough?” But the guide was 
thinking; so much so, in fact, that the 
moose in question was skinned with an 
attention to detail seldom indulged in by 
professional guides. . 

“Here,” said the woodsman, “is your 
bullet; it mushroomed pretty well, and 
lodged in the backbone. It didn’t shatter 
the bone at all. You were lucky enough 
to cut the spinal cord.” 

And yet, till this day, that hunter 
believes the rifle in question to be “the 
gun for moose.” Here endeth the first 
lesson. 

Again it was in the moose country and 
the guide who had been calling laid down 
his horn and whispered: “Get ready !”— 
for just then the moose stepped into the 
open. Ordinarily the hunter knew some- 
thing of rifles, but before the velocity- 
footpounds argument his contentions had 
gone down, and now he watched with in- 
terest so as to note in detail exactly how 
this high-speed bullet did hit anyway. 
He hit 


that moose, who, surprised, went 





down; changed his mind,—to arise—znd 
departed. It is equally true that the guide 
followed that moose till he came up to 
him; that the moose charged; that the 
remaining shells in the magazine were 
emptied, and that the bull went down 
again. When, in the morning, the en- 
tire male population of that hunting camp 
sought for the moose, he was gone. Here 
endeth the second lesson. 

But perhaps other instances are re- 
quired, and in my own small experience 
I can, with but little difficulty, recall two 
particular November days. In the first 
instance a buck deer, quite as large as a 
spike-horn bull, disappeared into the 
ereenwoods, and, as I followed, the shells 
in my magazine would on the slightest 
provocation “cluck” back and forth;- 
diligently in fact did they cluck that the 
buck hid what curiosity he may have had 
in my existence by such bushes as could 
hide him. The same thing happened, only 
more so, when a beautiful stag sauntered 
through the swirls of the storm while I 
in vain endeavored to convince a breech 
which was frozen solid that the pull of the 
lever was stronger than the grip of the 
frost. Only last fall the greatest hunter 
I know pulled back the tent-flap, and, set- 
ting down a much-advertised hammerless 
six-shooter, addressed that rifle in such 
biting satire as his well-assorted vocabu- 
lary contained. Successfully had he 
stalked three bulls and, selecting the best 
head, fired a number of times. Each of 
the bullets had gone home just as the 
moose had gone away. The things that 
guide compared that rifle to could be lived 
down by any modest “.22.” “Why,” said 
he, “I skinned a moose that fall and there 
those pesky little 33s" 
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through the shoulder blade and the gun 
never smashed bone once ;—I guess we'll 
drown that rifle.” 

Now, personally, I take many maga- 
zines whose chapters on big game rifles at 
one time lured my enthusiasm, but in time 
I learned to spit out the bait, and at the 
present day these articles attract me not 
at all. They dwell at length on the ques- 
tion of “pounds pressure” and “trajec- 
tory” and “recoil” and “muzzle velocity” 
and such like; but never have I stumbled 
upon any just reason why the poor, believ- 
ing public should not be protected from 
the above five faults of our weapons 
which, haphazard, I have selected from 
my experience with rifles in the field. 

And my contentions are these :— 

First: Perhaps any, certainly a good 
many, of the big-game rifles will do the 
work if their bullets hit in the right spot. 
Unquestionably there are a great many 
right spots, but it is equally true that they 
are not always discernible, at the moment 
of shooting, when the other spots are. 
Aside from the question of marksman- 
ship there is seldom an opportunity to 
empty a magazine on moose, especially 
in lake calling, and particularly in ridge 
hunting. Therefore, for a rifle to receive 
the recognition of being a thoroughly all 
round moose gun, it must be able to do the 
work not only when held by an expert 
and when the right spot shows, but when 
the right spot is not in sight ;—and, boiled 
down, this means it must smash bone. 

Second: That unquestionably more 
game (in New Brunswick) is shot at— 
and very often wounded—than is brought 
out of the woods. In nine cases out of 
ten, game thus lost gets away only to 
die. Almost invariably this shooting, 
poor shooting, that is, is due to firing too 
high, 

Third: Though the American repeater 
possesses the necessary qualifications in 
the main, the manufacturers have shown 
absolute disdain for the correction of a 
few at first sight apparently unimportant 
details. Because these details have been 
looked after by foreign manufacturers the 
public has had to endure the infliction of 
endless rifle controversies. 

Fourth: The legitimate rifle discussion 
which has been encouraged has, for data, 
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centered round anything but actual field 
experience. 

Now, what, one may well ask, do all 
these contentions or under-slung ideas 
mean? And just why are they quoted in 
their above respective order? I can only 
say that they simmer down to a few facts, 
the origin of which might be doubted 
were it not for the simmering process. 

1. Rifles whose bullets will not smash 
bone are too small for moose shooting. 

2. Game which gets away,—and often 
wounded game,—is almost invariably 
over-shot; such overshooting being due 
to:— 

(a). The tremendous and unnecessary 
recoil which high-power rifles possess and 
which causes flinching. 

(b). Hurried shooting, the fore sight 
alone being brought to bear, the rear 
sight often entirely overlooked. 

3. No lever action is safe to carry 
with a shell in the barrel. 

4. It is a disgrace that the solid-frame 
—and take-downs will work loose — 
lever action rifles as turned out by the 
manufacturer allow for no proper means 
of cleaning the magazine, 

These observations have all been made 
in the woods. As rifles are manufactured 
to kill game, a woods verdict would be— 
and really is—of much weight. Having 
made these observations as to faults, it is 
but just and reasonable that I should add 
some suggestions as to possible improve- 
ments. 

My pet moose rifle is a .33 half-maga- 
zine, fitted with marble improved front 
sight gold-bead—rear sight Lyman re- 
ceiver, first notch 100 yards. It is, I 
think, a yood model to use as an example. 

(1) The bullet will smash bone and it 
mushrooms well. 

(2) It “cuddles up” beautifully and 
the kick in no way interferes with one’s 
aim. 

(3) Trajectory satisfactory for lake 
and barrens shooting, yet not too high for 
“allowances” shooting at 100 yards. 

(4) Rifle has locking-bolt sufficiently 
strong for all practical purposes. 

(5) Balance excellent. You can carry 
the gun all day and never tire; in fact, 
after the first half-mile you forget you 
have it at all. 
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These are its good points,—the good 
points requisite for any game rifle for 
greenwoods shooting in this country. The 


suggested improvements are :— 

(1) That by some such means as a 
thumbscrew the magazine of solid-frame 
rifles should be dismountable, so that one 
can remove spring and dry out magazine. 
Snow and rain will run down into the 
magazine, freeze, and make trouble. 

(2) Would drop to 


When you pick up the average 


suggest more 

ock. 
rifle you have to lower your head to take 
a sight, especially a quick one. This has 
been attended to in, for instance, the 1908 
Mauser. 

(3) Personal opinion: Prefer Marble 
(gold bead) improved front sight, as it 
enables quick and accurate shooting and 
e'iminates “guessing.” You see your tar- 
get all the time, which is most essential 
in greenwoods shooting, especially im- 
mediately after the shot. The use of the 
Lyman receiver sight makes the hunter 
take in all the necessary rear sight and 
prevents over shooting. The big aper- 
ture allows for fair shooting in poor 
lights. The gold bead is particularly sat- 
isfactory in snow shooting. 

Now these remarks will be doubted by 
many and derided by others, and, perhaps, 
cherished by a few. I have refrained 
from expressing any personal opinions 
about many much-discussed rifles and 
models. For instance, last season we used 
on our late trip one of the very first new 
35's. I could say a good deal about that 
rifle just as I could about many other 
[ purposely have not, as these 


makes, bu 
remarks are intended to cover the subject 
from the general point of the woodsman. 
I haven’t led anyone into particularly 


new and virgin pastures, and I haven't 
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libelled any ritle authority, in fact, | 
haven't mentioned their names. | 
have simply stated what ten years of field 
experience has brought to my notice. 
And there’s another thing. Don't use 
a sling to steady your aim;—it takes too 
long to slide it off to reload. Otherwise 
Remember, the best case 


even 


it’s very handy. 
is made of some leather like sealskin; and 
that a good gun cleaning oil will save you 
many hours of labor with oil-rags, so be 
wise and use it. Then, if you find you 
front sight true, file off the projecting 
pieces, and mark it with a cold chisel or 
something, and mark your rear sight too, 
if it fits in a notch. And while you think 
of it, if your rifle is handy, take it down 
town with you and have your gunsmith 
loosen the underneath screw which holds 
in your magazine spring; loosen it just 
enough so that in camp at night the point 
of hunting knife will turn it, and then 
the chances of its freezing up are,—pretty 
small. Perhaps, too, you can arrange 
about the drop I spoke of. 

And when you see some “sport” unpack 
a $75 bolt-action—do anything but envy 
just run your fingers over the 
“notches” that stand for plus, and look 
about for a suitable place t8 cut a new 
one, which—in all probability—you will 
rub caressingly on your way back while 
the same sport is explaining “how he 
missed him.” You might console him by 
speaking of the beautiful drop of the for- 
eign weapon and dwell at length on the 
safety qualities of a bolt-action on the 
snow. But if your experience has been 
of the kind whose wisdom sinks into one’s 
soul, you wouldn’t swap, or even consider 
such a possibility. 

And don’t use a telescope sight for 
moose shooting. 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT TO WILD LIFE 


WO thousand years ago the Child of Bethlehem was given unto us, that the 

world might know the priceless quality of Unselfishness. The Wise Men saw 

His star in the East and came to worship. They knew that which the rest of the 
world did not,—that this quality is above all other traits of human character; that 
trom Unselfishness spring patriotism, friendship, devotion to duty, neighborliness, 
charity,—all the virtues which go to knit mankind into families, communities, nations, 
races. 

The Child grew to be a man and dwelt among us, living the one perfect life ;— 
and so long as the record of that life shall endure no man will be satisfied with his 
own except wherein it emulates in some measure that of the Christ’s. And the basis 
of it, first and last, was simplicity, kindliness, unselfishness,—just those qualities which 
make your friend and your neighbor dear to you. 

For many centuries the world has sought to emphasize this quality at Christmas- 
tide by gifts to those whom we esteem, in remembrance of the great Gift which we 
all received at the hand of the All-Father. Our children, our relatives, and our 
friends are made glad with presents in token of our good-will, of our desire to con- 
tinue in the bonds of friendship and mutual esteem. 

It is at Christmas time, amid the season of our generous regard for all, that the 
sportsman often regrets that there is no way for him to give some little token to our 
Wild Life; something to repay in some measure to our Little Brothers of the Wild 
for the many glorious hours we have had in their company. We well know that they 
need judicious protection from those who have ne regard for the natural laws which 
govern the existence of all wild life; but we cannot give much, and it needs a large 
sum to accomplish anything. If there were some way that your gift and my gift, 
however small, could be made into a fund which we knew would be wisely spent by 
those who have given the subject of the continuance of wild life their best thought, 
then we would feel only too glad to include beloved Nature in our list of Christmas 
remembrances, 

It is with some such thought as this that FrELD AND STREAM decided to make such 
a fund possible ;—a Christmas gift from the Sportsmen of America to the Wild Life 
of America. We have offered this fund to the Game Protective Committee of the 
Campfire Club of America, and it has been thankfully accepted. Probably there is 
no one body of men in this country which has been productive of so much beneficial 
State legislation and congressional enactment in favor of wild life as this same Game 
Protective Committee. We could think of no better group of men to entrust it to, 
none with which we could be so certain that it would be spent in National objects for 
the benefit of all the sportsmen and not on some local or state matter. There is no 
need to reiterate here the National work carried on by the committee; suffice to say 
we could not entrust our money in wiser hands. 

This Christmas Gift is open to all. There are no provisos or conditions ;—the 
dollar postal order of some enthusiastic duck shooter or deer hunter or bass fisherman 
is as welcome as the cheque of the arms and ammunition manufacturer or the expert 
rod maker. Send your Christmas remembrance to FIELD AND STREAM, made payable 
to -W. Fraser Gibson, who is the treasurer of the Game Protective Committee of the 
Campfire Club. Fie~p AND STREAM will head this Christmas fund with $100, and in 
the February issue will publish a complete list of all the donors, or their initials if 
names are not desired. Now boys, let’s see what sort of a showing we can make. 
This is the first chance we all have had to see what we can do, and next Christmas we 
are going to do better still. Contributions received any time before January first, 1912. 
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FARTHER INTO THE HILLS” 


A PRAIRIE CHICKEN SHOOT 


AN AUTO HUNT FOR THE WIDE-RANGED PRAIRIE CHICKEN 


BY G. W. VON SCHRILTZ 


OUR o'clock is early when a fellow 
Bex: in late the night before, and when 

he has slept in a strange bed for two 
nights. So I hated to get up when the 
hotel clerk knocked upon my door at 
four Monday morning. 

Up and dressed in my hunting “duds,” 
I felt better when I had my face washed. 
Three minutes later Myers knocked and 
we hurried down to the garage. Bob 
Day and a Mr. Sturdevon were to go 
with us to the sandhills after prairie 
Yes;—and Dick. Dick 
Sturdevon’s dog, and some purp. 

Bob is a fool photographer. I taught 
him the business years ago and he still 
“cusses” for it. He is long and slim 
and can walk all day, getting off a dry 
joke every hundred yards. 

We gathered at Bob’s kitchen, where 
Bob was preparing breakfast, and when 
the sun came up we were 14 miles north- 
west in the auto and still rolling onward. 


chickens. was 


Seven o'clock found us setting up our 
guns in the sandhills. We scattered and 
walked westward along the edge of a 
field of milo maize in the red bunch grass, 
which was dark red from a slight frost. 
It was a perfect morning. 

Old Dick hunted this way and that 
across before us as we walked. Not a 
chicken did we see the whole length of 
the field, though we saw many signs. 
Reaching the prairie, Myers and Bob 
moved on westward while Sturdevon and 
I swerved southward across the end of 
the maize. Halfway across the field a 
chicken thundered up from between Stur- 
devon and I and ciuttered away toward 
the car. 

I shot behind him and away he went, 
rocking and wavering over a swell out of 
sight. 

“A bird of a shot!” I snapped my gun 
shut angrily after jamming in a new shell. 


A few minutes later we heard shots. 
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Crouching in the maize, we saw five gray 
beauties swinging over the swell where 
the boys had gone. They passed to our 
right and dropped into the grass beyond 
the field. We looked at our safeties, 
pulled down our caps and followed. 

Halfway to the chickens a single cock 
arose from our feet. Sturdevon dropped 
him at twenty-five yards. The gunshot 
thundered across the field in the still air 
and the bunch of five flew away. 

Carefully we watched them. Now 
above the horizon, two with wings whir- 
ring while three sailed, now below the 
horizon, glistening as the pitch of their 
bodies reflected the sun. Now again above 
the horizon, all wings flapping as they 
dip out of sight, only to reappear, mere 
specks, after seconds (or was it minutes?) 
of waiting, far away upon the very hori- 
zon. Then out of sight they go for 
good. 

“Too far,’ says Sturdevon as he re- 
trieves his dead bird. 

It was a plump spring rooster. We 
glory in his beautiful feathers (I am at 
a loss as to the colors) with the black 
stripes; in the peculiar tuft of feathers 
upon his neck and the legging-like cover- 
ings of the legs. 

Topping a swell, we spy another field. 
Kaffir corn, this time. We approach it, 
all anticipation. 

“Good place?” I venture. Sturdevon 
nods. 

Up the rows we walk, the kaffir corn- 
heads upon the level of our shoulders (of 
mine, I should say, and upon a level with 
Sturdevon’s ears). 

Expectancy gives place to the distrac- 
tions of walking in the soft, sandy soil 
as we proceed, and, when a dozen birds 
arise thirty yards ahead of us, Sturde- 
von’s gun is upon his shoulder, while mine 
is under my arm! Ohel! 

He shot first. In a flash of understand- 
ing I saw a handful of feathers float 
away as a chicken went down. Again it 
was my left barrel first. The nearest 
chicken dropped into the row in which I 
stood. I heard Sturdevon thundering 
away and I could have shut my eyes and 
imagined it Myers. (Sturdevon shot a 
Remington automatic.) I drew a bead 
upon a chicken for a second shot, when 
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Sturdevon fired and down it came. At 
that instant a belated hen crashed up not 
ten feet from me and before she had 
gone twenty yards she was my bacon. 

After it was all over Sturdevon dis- 
played three birds for five shots, and I 
two hirds for two shots. 

We proceeded on across the kaffir corn- 
field over several swales, walking, walk- 
ing, walking. After an hour both of us 
were becoming tired, so we changed our 
direction to a detour toward the car. 
Nearing the top of a swell, a chicken flew 
from the bunch grass two hundred yards 
in front of us. We watched him out of 
sight. 
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In the meantime we had heard numer- 
ous reports from Bob and Myers, but no 
chickens came from their direction. 
Reaching a higher roll in the earth’s sur- 
face than those all about us, we saw the 
boys, perhaps a mile away. 

We sat down to rest. Suddenly we 
heard what might have been a miniature 
battle. Looking up we saw bursts of 
smoke from Myers’ gun (he had been 
unable to secure smokeless shells), and 
a flock of prairie chickens flying our way. 

We lay flat down and waited. On they 
came, straight our way. Would they 
change their course before they were 
within range? Would they! Would 
they! A hundred times my fingers felt 
the safety on my gun during those few 
thrilling seconds. 

Straight toward us they rushed. When 
directly overhead I fired, and missed—of 
course. Sturdevon banged away again 
and again, a chicken tumbling down at 
every shot With doubt as to my aim 
I sent a charge at a likely bird. Blind 
“hog” luck was my friend that time, for 
I killed him dead as a hammer. 

As we retrieved, Myers and Bob ap- 
proached. Counting up, Sturdevon and 
I found that we were the proprietors of 
twelve nice prairie chickens, three of 
which were to my credit. Myers and 
Bob displayed five. 

As we neared the car, walking care- 
lessly through the field of maize which 
we had hunted first, at least fifty chickens 
arose from all about us. Such a thunder 
of wings among the frost-bitten feed, I 
have heard but a few times. I was near- 
est the edge of the field, and the whole 
flock flew my way. To say that I was 
excited would be putting it mildly. I was 
so “rattled” that I couldn’t have hit the 
broad side of a flock of barns. To add 
to the hilarity, the boys were shooting 
in my direction, sending clouds of pellets 
on each side of me. 

The chickens continued to get up, 
stringing out, one, two or three at a time, 
making beautiful shots. But out of four 
shots I secured only one. Sturdevon 


killed four more, Bob two and Myers 
one, and for ten minutes Old Dick was 
very busy finding crippled and dead birds. 
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Reaching the car, we drove farther into 
the hills, but luck deserted us or else we 
made an unfortunate selection of our 
hunting grounds, for we walked and 
hunted continuously until eleven o’clock 
with only two more birds killed. These 
two were bagged by Sturdevon in the 
grass—a very pretty double—the only 
chickens we saw after the big bunch. 

Chance inquiry revealed the fact that 
a passenger train left Liberal for Tucum- 
cari at twelve-forty p. m. An hour and 
forty minutes in which to drive eighteen 
miles, six of them sandhills, eat dinner, 
change clothing, put the car in the garage 
and catch the train. Could we make it? 
Bob scoffed. What was our rush? Myers 
betieved we could do it. I was hopeful,— 
karring punctures. 

Straight up twelve found us at dinner, 
though Bob lost us a mile by taking the 
wrong road,—unintentionally, he vowed. 
At dinner in Liberal, unwashed and un- 
combed. For there were but four vacant 
places at the tables, and two men were 
in the washroom. 

“Wash afterward,” suggested the sym- 
pathetic restaurant man. We did,—on 
the train. 

Talk of lightning changes—we made 
them. Two buttons upon each shoe held 
mine until I sat perspiring in the chair 
car. Caps, shirts, hunting coats, any- 
thing and everything, were stuffed into 
suitcases, sat upon and locked,—no time 
to buckle straps. 

Three guns, two auto coats, one grip 
and two suitcases make a load for two 
men rushing to a train which is already 
in and due to leave. Two kindly strangers 
relieved us of the suitcases in the final 
heat, and Sturdevon assisted us in load- 
ing upon the train. 

Guns and coats went, with a correctly 
tendered half-dollar, into the baggage 
car. We shook hands with Sturdevon 
and clambered aboard as the engine bell 
rang. 

“No fun making trains that way,” from 
Myers, red in the face. 

“Beats getting up at 11:30 p .m.” (I 
always did have a failing for my sleep.) 
“We made her, anyway; if we didn’t get 
any decent pictures,—hang the luck.” 




















HUNTING THE CHRISTMAS TURKEY 


CHASING THE FESTIVE GOBBLER THROUGH THE KITTA. 


TINNIES. 


SOME HARD LUCK AND A TURK OR TWO 


BY “ MASARDIS” 


OW at last the 
long looked 
for and fond- 
ly anticipated 
turkey hunt 
was about to 
begin. We 
found our- 
selves on the 
afternoon 
train running 
out of the 
Quaker City, 
and, some four hours later, disembarked 
at the little town of Sunridge, from which 
we drove the next day some eight miles 
towards Kittatinny Mountain that held 
out hope to our impatient spirits. 

We arrived safe at Brady’s, a little 
whitewashed house nestling among the 
caks on the side of the mountain. 

“Hello, Brady!” 

The old man, with his hand up to his 
eyes, came out, and then, recognizing 
Neff’s voice, cordially welcomed us to 
his home and a hearty supper. 

Next morning the call for breakfast, 
at four, aroused us. Donning hunting 
togs, we found ourselves seated around 
the breakfast table, and doing justice to 
an inviting hot meal of good things that 
cur hest was kind enough to provide for 
three hungry men. Brady, on account of 
having taken a contract with a neighbor 
for husking corn, could not be persuaded 
to accompany us on our hunting exped- 
ition. It was arranged that three shots 
from either one would be a sign to the 
others that he had either met with an ac- 
cident and needed their help, or that he 
had located turkeys. Al, with his ten- 





gauge Remington hammerless thrown over 
his shoulder, started off in the direction 





cf the Stone Road, where he remembered 
he had left one solitary grey squirrel the 
previous season. Neff, with his repeat- 
ing cannon slung in his left arm, struck for 
the top of the mountain, followed by 
Smith, who, with his little twelve-gauge, 
made a worthy addition to this party of 
death and destruction. 

The two latter painfully climbed up the 
side of the precipitous mountain, while 
Al went off to Heaven knows where, for 
no one could predict for an instant where 
his long legs would likely carry him. 
In due course of time Smith and Neff 
separated, each on a still hunt for his 
game. 

The morning wore away, however, 
without any results. One far-away shot 
was heard echoing from ridge to ridge. 
Did it mean turkey or squirrel? Was it 
Al’s? Did he get it? 

Walking about half a mile to the east, 
Smith came to an open road where he 
had seen turkeys the year before, and 
wondered, in a half cynical way, whether 
he could again put any up. It was just 
over the brow of the ridge, and he thought 
he would step into the bushes and skir- 
mish around for a few moments. He had 
not gone more than a hundred feet or so 
when there was a tremendous crashing 
head of him, and up went the game. 

Holy Moses! what was that? It must 
te a large grouse! Bringing up his head 
with a jerk that threatened to dislocate 
his spinal column, he saw ahead of him, 
rising over the tops of the pine trees, a 
large gobbler, not more than a hundred 
and fifty feet away. 

It seemed hardly possible that game 
should be so near a path that was so 
generally used by hunters and woodsmen, 
but there was no mistake, so, trying hard 
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to keep his wits together and remembering 
that it was the first shot he had ever had 
at a turkey, Smith brought up his gun, 
drew a wabbly bead, and fired. The bird 
went on. Before a second shot cou'd be 
had another turkey arose and followed in 
the wake of his fellow. Smith thought he 
had begun to see double, but fired again, 
and, to his great delight, the bird folded 
his great wings, began a slanting flight, 
and finally struck a sapling, bending it 
sideways, and fell to the ground. 

Great Jerusalem, this was luck! His 
first turkey with a second shot. The tur- 
key’s thud upon the ground set his heart 
thumping like a trip hammer, and, as he 
remembered that he must give the signal 
to the other boys, he tried to slip a third 
shell into his gun as he ran, scrambled, 
fell, jumped and pushed through the 
bushes and over the rocks to pick up his 
prize. The unexpected always happens. 
He had almost reached the point where 
the bird could be seen lying on the ground, 
when, to his utter dismay and disgust, 
the “dead” bird picked itself up, and, with 
a mighty flourish, took over the pine trees 
near at hand, and, before he could get a 
shot, had gone to parts unknown. 

At this instant a third bird, a hen, arose 
and followed, but the third shell, only 
loaded with No. 9’s, turned her in the op- 
posite direction and she doubled back over 
the top of the ridge and towards the 
vicinity of Neff’s hiding place. Smith de- 
cided that the pace was too fast for him. 
What should—what could he do? He sat 
down and lighted his pipe. The whole thing 
had not taken three minutes, but the mem- 
ory of that disappointment will “cut deep 
down” for many a day. Well, he had at 
least given the signal, and may be the 
fellows would be along soon. He could 
only try to collect his thoughts. The game 
was gone. The shots had been fired. The 
mountain was big, but the valley, over 
which the turkeys had flown, was bigger. 

Three minutes probably passed—then 
five, when a shot rang out, then another, 
and quickly a third. It was too close for 
a double barrel. No more shots following, 
Smith could stand it no longer, but, with 
a mighty whoop, called for his bunkie. 
The answer was immediate and in a few 
minutes the two were together compar- 
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ing notes. Neff had seen the third tur- 
key and given the signal. They turned 
back, meaning to sit near where the bird 
had alighted. Smith climbed up the spur 
behind where the bird lay, while Neff sat 
down and silently waited. 

All was stillness. Not a sound of game. 
In a half doze Smith suddenly heard 
Neff’s voice calling him. When they got 
together again, Al had come back and 
had a story to tell. He seemed to be in 
no hurry, however, to tell it, but hurried 
right back over his trail, and the three 
trudged straight down the side of the 
mountain, through the worst kind of 
scrub-oak land. As Smith, who brought 
up the rear of the procession, inquired the 
cause of this mad rush, Neff turned and, 
in a stage whisper, hissed excitedly: 

“He saw a flock!” 

“Where? Why didn’t he shoot ’em? 
What’s the meaning of this gallop?” 

“Well,” said Al, who up to this time 
had been non-committal: “I was walking 
along and came to a patch of briars near 
the old log cabin down there. Suddenly 
I stepped out from under a big hemlock, 
and there, right ahead of me, were five or 
six turkeys. I’m sure they didn’t see me, 
but as I stooped down to change my 
loads, the old leader stepped out and 
looked right at me. When I got up again 
to shoot, there were no turkeys in sight. 
I don’t know what became of them, but I 
thought I had better come right up for 
you fellows.” 

This explained our hurried march, and 
Al, like an Indian, relapsed into silence. 
With branches slashing their faces, the 
trio kept on and in a short time came to 
where Al had seen his game. The place 
was on a clearing, perfectly open on all 
sides, and one could not help marveling 
at the strange things that come into the 
hunter’s life, for, upon examination, it 
was found that the turkeys had simply 
dodged down a little bank, crossed a 
stream, and spent the time peacefully 
scratching under the white oak trees. The 
noise of the hunters’ approach had doubt- 
less frightened them off, so it was planned 
to be on the ground early next morning, 
and when daylight came to surprise the 
game. They turned their faces towards 
Brady’s, and in a few moments the sun 
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reached the top of Kittatinny Mountain; 
then, in a sea of purple and gold, it sank 
behind the trees and the hopes of the 
hun‘ers sank with it for the day. 

During supper, between mouthfuls of 
fried chicken and sweet potatoes, they 
told the experiences of the day. Brady 
declared that some native hunters, whom 
he knew, “who were born in the woods, 
who were raised with the turkeys, who 
could talk turkey; yes talk turkey—and 
who knew every foot of the mountain for 
twenty miles round, knew all about this 
particular flock and would soon be after 
them.” 

No amount of persuasion seemed to 
ccnvince the old man that the turkeys 
could be still where they had been seen 
that day. “I tell you, you boys are all 
wrong about them birds. They’re not 
down there now. They went back to the 
ridge. You mark me!” he concluded, 
and with that he advised all hands to turn 
in. 

Hardly had it seemed that their heads 
touched the pillows when the sound of a 
crackling fire in the kitchen could be 
heard, and the odor of freshly boiled cof- 
fee assailed the nostrils. Surely eight 
o'clock of the evening before and half- 
past- three of the next morning must have 
run very close together! Was it possible 
that they had any sleep? A _ hearty 
breakfast disposed of, the hunters again 
started off for game. Al again went off 
in the direction of the Stone Road; Smith 
was delegated to go by the way of the 
pipe line; and Neff, as usual, took the 
shortest route. A half hour passed, when 
down from Al's neighborhood a ‘shot 
rang out on the morning’s - stillness. 
Smith, sitting a half mile above, grasped 
his gun and jumped to his feet. Looking 
in the air, through the trees, on the 
ground and a half hundred other places 
at the same time, he soon saw a big gob- 
bler coming over the trees in his direc- 
tion. The bird was high and flying rapid- 
ly when he fired at it, so he simply put a 
hole in the air of about twenty-five feet 
in circumference. In an incredibly short 
time another shot rang out from an en- 
tirely different place. It turned out that 
Al had fired at this one also. 

A day and a half had now passed and 
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still no turkey had come to bag. The 
crowd sat down and ate their lunch and 
considered their plans. Immediately 
upon satisfying the inner man, they pro- 
ceeded to where Al had seen the birds 
that morning and where he had been 
when he heard them get‘ing off the roost 
iarther up the mountain. Arriving there, 
they separated and seated themselves 
within hailing distance and all within the 
territory which they felt sure would again 
be visited by the turkeys. 

The day had gotten warm and sum- 
mery. Al, seated low and _ half-covered 
with fallen leaves, guarded the southern 
part of the plateau, Neff took the middle 
section, and Smith, still higher up, was 
prepared to deal out death and destruc- 
tion to all that should have the temerity 
to come in from that direction. They 
practiced still-hunting to its utmost, and 
were so still themselv:s that hunting 
would hardly have found them. 

The hours wore on. The slanting rays 
of the sun cast their golden light upon 
leaf and moss. Two o’clock passed; then 
three, and still no signs of game. The 
man farthest up the hil! suddenly heard 
a crash right below him. A second re- 
port followed, and then a_ scurrying 
among the leaves and the words “Keep 
down, Smith,” were wafted to his anxious 
ears. Smith “kept down,” but in spite of 
his admonition, Neff was hurrying up the 
mountain to show his prize, a beautiful 
young hen. Looking at the iridescent 
hues of the bird, as it lay there, the sun 
playing on its purple, green, and bronze 
feathers, congratulations were in order 
and more than gratefully accepted. All 
sorts of advice was forthcoming from the 
winner of the trophy. Smith was sitting 
too low; he would never get a chance to 
see the birds as they would come in as 
they were going to do now; Smith must 
stand up alongside a tree; that is the way 
Neff had always stood when he secured 
turkeys etc., etc. 

The advice was received with thanks. 
Smith stood alongside a tree. Neff re- 
turned to his place to butcher more 
turkeys. Again the same tense waiting, 
relieved after an hour by another crack 
of Neff’s gun. Was it possible that he 
had secured another turkey? His call. 
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however, that it was “only a grey squir- 
rel” brought some compensation with it, 
and even though it is yet an open question 
as to whether he acted wisely in shooting 
at game other than turkey that day, when 
none could tell how close they might be, 
yet he had added another piece of game to 
the total bag, and this day afield was at 
an end. 

The third day found the hunters three 
on the ground of the night before, and no 
amount of persuasion would induce 
Brady to accompany them. Again had 
they climbed the rugged sides of the 
mountain by starlight; and again had hur- 
riedly pursued their way to a point above 
where they thought the turkeys would be 
roosting. 

When their walk over the ridge of the 
mountain down into the other valley had 
gone down into the pages of history, the 
three took their places beside fallen trees, 
and again “melted” into their surround- 
ings. Before long, however, the clear, 
clarion-like tones of a gobbler were borne 
to the ears of those waiting below. 

Was he alone, and calling to his flock, 
or was he leading them now? At any 
rate, there promised to be sport ahead. 
The gobbling was repeated at intervals 
and seemed to be getting nearer at each 
call. Smith. who had perspired freely on 
the march up the mountain, now sat with 
chattering teeth, his underclothes feeling 
like sheets of ice, listened to the gobbler 
gobble, and his legs and arms did freely 
wobble. When he could stand it no longer 
and was about to walk to a point a few 
yards away so as to find out if he still 
had any blood in his veins, he was warned 
by Neff’s stentorian tones, coming from 
somewhere above, that if he moved it 
would be at his peril. 

Smith, scared to death, halted and pre- 
pared to just die in silence. There was no 
help for it. The rustle of the leaves 
stopped—all was silent. Some time 
passed when the shivering Nimrod 
thought he heard a noise up on the moun- 
tain that seemed like something walking 
and yet somewhat noisy for game. He 


at once resolved it must be Al moving 
farther up the hill, for, try as you will, 
you couldn’t keep Al quiet long unless 
game was in sight. 


The occasional rust- 
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ling continued. Smith thought it would 
be better for him to face up the mountain, 
and turned on his log so as to get a better 
view in case of its being necessary. The 
walking seemed to be getting nearer and 
almost continuous now. 

The suspense was becoming almost un- 
bearable when there was a loud report 
about a hundred feet above, a flapping oi 
wings, another report, some more flap- 
ping. Another crash, then a bang, then 
some more thunder, and a shower of No. 
2 shot falling all around the woods, with 
leaves and branches falling, birds flying, 
(unwounded), and general consternation 
reigning in that quiet little valley. The 
flock of turkeys had been with their gob- 
bler of the morning and had come right 
down to where the hunters were sitting. 
Neff, instead of “keeping quiet,” as he ad- 
monished Smith to do, had been prowling 
around and while running over to where 
he had no right, just above where Smith 
was freezing peacefully to death, had 
come right upon the flock. He turned 
loose his cannon,—and the birds were as 
much surprised as he. Then followed 
the general fusillade. He says he fired 
but once, but the empty shells lying 
around proved the error of his assertion. 

He admitted afterwards that he had 
had a fit of “buck fever” and the others 
reluctantly agreed with him. Not a bird 
had been added to the bag, but Smith felt 
that he had great luck because Neff had 
been shooting all about him and yet had 
missed him somehow. 

“Mighty sakes!” retorted Neff, “my 
gun just shot at everything; and I just 
couldn’t stop it.” 

Soon after Smith fired at one bird that 
flew over his head but failed to get re- 
sults. Now was the winter of their dis- 
content. They all had chills, or buck 
fever, by this time, and the sun was just 
about coming over the mountain’s brow. 
Al and Neff started down in the direc- 
tion that the turkeys had gone, while 
Smith remained to keep shop at the old 
stand and to make occasional searches for 
No. 2’s in his anatomy. He didn’t have 
the heart to do it while Neff was near 
him, lest he would make the latter feel 
more remorseful that he doubtless already 
did. Quiet reigned supreme. The sun 
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was warming things up, but it was still by 
no means ninety in the shade. After an 
hour, perhaps, a shot rang out from 
down on the green, followed quickly by 
another; then quiet. 

“Ah,” thought the others, “those hunt- 
ers that Brady tells about are at last get- 
ting a crack at some of our turkeys.” 

In a few moments another shot thund- 
cred forth, followed immediately by a 
fourth. Then a mighty yell echoed up old 
Gunter’s Valley, struck against the side of 
Kittatinny and went, splintered into a 
thousand fragments, crashing over into 
Amberscn’s, to be heard no more. They 
say sound goes on indefinite’y, and no 
Goubt that yell is going yet. 

“Well,” thought the others, “they’ve got 
him!” and then dismissed the matter 
from their minds. In the course of a half 
hour, Neff bobbed up in his usual manner 
and called Smith to join him. The latter 
found him and Al by the side of a gobbler 
that the latter had just bagged. Al’s 
steady and never-failing aim had tri- 
umphed. It is true that the bird’s feath- 
ers were quite wet and bedraggled from 
its trying to get across the creek after it 
was wounded, but no one cared for that. 
No one need know that it had drowned 
and that Al had then gone and picked it 
up. “Snake bite’ was then in order and 
congratulations flowed. 

The hunt was resumed and the exper- 
ience of the day before was repeated. In 
spite of a long wait until the sun cast his 
golden rays slant-wise through the trees, 
and had sunk behind the top of the moun- 
tain, no game materialized and the three 
stiff and weary hunters prepared to climb 
over to where a warm supper awaited 
their coming. Neff had been the only one 
who had heard anything that bespoke 
game that afternoon. When they got to- 
gether just before their final climb of the 
day, he told his friends that he had heard 
a hen call just above him. He had heard 
two or three distinct “chawk-chawk’s” he 
said, and a little later on, there had been 
two or three squeaking calls or whistles 
like those of a young hen. These latter 
he couldn’t exactly reproduce to his own, 
or to his companions’ satisfaction, but he 
liad heard the turkey, and was wondering 
why none of the party had had a chance 
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at her. Smith heard this story in silence, 
but a smile playing about the corners of 
his mouth would have led the observing 
onlooker to believe that he knew a little 
about this calling also. He also remem- 
bered that, during the afternoon, towards 
its close, when there seemed to be nothing 
coing, he thought that he would see if he 
could “call turkey.” He made three pretty 
good “chawks” and then the confounded 
bone slipped. Funny, isn’t it? This will 
probably be Neff’s first intimation that 
Smith ever even tried to call turkey. 

Before daylight next morning they 
found themselves clambering up the steep 
mountain sides, bound for the place of the 
night before, with Neff in the lead. 

They climbed up, up, up, over the rocks 
and limbs, stones and logs without a mo- 
ment’s pause. Eventually they reached 
the mountain top and had started out 
along the ridge, which by now had be- 
come a familiar road, turned down at the 
usual path and again were in the turkey 
ground that had already given two of its 
prizes to this crowd, who, Brady said, 
“either get the whole flock, or else scare 
them so badly that nobody else would 
ever get a shot at them.” This day also 
proved to be devoid of results, and, in a 
fast-falling mist, Smith wended his way 
toward the old log cabin, the scene of Al’s 
original discovery, his imagination being 
active with a picture in his mind. He 
could see the flock of turkeys strolling 
leisurely along, picking up a seed or 
acorn here and there, just meandering 
about waiting to be shot. This was only 
in imagination, however. When he got 
there, the log cabin and the green were 
still there, but no birds were in evidence. 
He sat down and ate his lunch. Sud- 
denly, he heard a rustling of the leaves, 
and gradually perceived it was some one 
walking. The foo's weren’t all dead yet. 
Others, beside himself, were out courting 
pneumonia. Presently he saw the feet 
of some one cautiously walking along. 
It was Neff, who was slowly and careful y 
coming down to capture the entire flock 
of turkeys that “Al had seen at the old 
log cabin,” just as Smith had done. In 
an instant the spirit of mischief arose. 
Smith, putting his lunch paper quietly and 
quickly beside the log, reached to his 
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pocket and whipped out his turkey call. 

“Chawk—chawk—chawk.” 

Neff halted for an instant. His head 
was thrown up in a startled attitude, his 
body bent a little nearer to the ground, his 
gun was firmly grasped and he stepped 
cautiously, carefully, painfully, towards 
“those turkeys that Al saw.” He had now 
gotten within seventy-five feet of the old 
cabin. He stopped for the merest frac- 
tion of time, and looked. He saw no turk- 
eys, but they might be behind that spruce 
limb. They were there. He had Heard 
them. Continuing on towards the creek, 
another nerve-racking call assailed his 
ears. 

“Chawk—chawk—chawk.” 

His eyes grew larger, if possible. His 
usually red cheeks grew still more crim- 
son. Now he had reached the stream, 
and had hastily crossed from stone to 
stone, not making the least sound. Up 
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the little bank of eight or ten feet he 
came, cat-like, ready at a moment’s notice 
to send the flock into eternity. He 
paused, his eyes roaming from place to 
place, until, straight ahead, sitting on an 
old moss-covered log up against the trunk 
of an old hemlock, with lunch in his hand, 
sat a familiar figure. 

“Hello, Neff,” said the figure. 

“Well, I'll be horn-swoggled 


re 


* * * * * * * 


The last night on the mountain had 
come. To-morrow all would be history, 
and the boys ruefully packed together 
their turkey shells and gun cases, and in a 
general way prepared to wend their way 
back to civilization. The week had had 
its disappointments, of course, some of 
them quite severe, but withal it had been 
one of pleasure and one worthy of re- 
membrance. 





THE WAY TO RIGHT A LOCAL WRONG 


Write your State Game Commission a letter like this and send us @ copy. If 
nothing is done by the Commission, the letter will be published here. 


New York, August I, I9II. 


Messrs. State Board of Fish & Game Commission, 


GENTLEMEN :— 


Albany, N. Y. 


The object of this letter is to complain to your Board regarding the violation of 


the State Fishing Laws at Wreck Lead, Long Island. Local fishermen, as well as 
some from other places, are dragging the waters both day and night, and at times 
have their nets nearly half-way across the bay. I would respectfully petition your 
honorable Board to take steps to put a stop to this disregard of the State Fishing Laws. 
Awaiting your reply, I am, 
Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp R. DENMEADE, 
Lynbrook, L. I. 


Correspondent has not advised us of anything substantial having been done by the 
Commission to date.—Epb, 
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A Woodcock and Rabbit Shoot 
BY ROBERT E, STIDMAN 


We are ready at daybreak, Blackie and I, 
for our rabbit hunt, and as usual I start 
hunting the gully just below the house. I 
had crossed over to the hill on the other 
side after having sent Blackie down in 
the ditch, when she suddenly opened down 
in the honeysuckle vines. I glanced quick- 
ly toward the vines and out popped the rab- 
bit at full speed. Throwing my trusty Rem- 
ington to my shoulder, I swung along just 
ahead of his nose for a few seconds, and as 
the right barrel barked its contents, bunny 
rolled over in the grass. Blackie burst forth 
on the trail in full cry, and stopped abrupt- 
ly when she came to the quarry. 

Bagging the game I walked slowly along 
the hillside while the dog started across 
the ditch. In a moment there came a thin, 
faint whistling of wings, and—who would 
have thought it—a woodcock disappeared 
behind a hickory tree and came into view 
again away up by the garden fence, where it 
pitched. With heart beating high and trig- 
ger finger at witch I crept toward where 
the bird had gone down in the grass. But 
the cock flushed far out of gunshot and I 
saluted him in vain with the right barrel 
He flew on over the garden into a neigh- 
bor’s place, so I did not follow any further. 
Very much disappointed I resumed the hunt 
out toward a large field where there was 








very good cover. I was going down a sedge- 
grass covered hill with Blackie a good bit 
in front of me, when again there came that 
wiry “flip-flap” as another cock flushed ahead 
of the dog, who stopped and looked at it and 
then back at me as much as to say, “Reckon 
I'd better play bird dog to-day, old man.” 

The bird went into a fringe of saplings 
near a wire fence, and as I went stealthily 
toward it, flushed again and was lost to view 
behind the saplings, but going toward com- 
paratively open ground. I now felt that 
my chance was good and was eagerly on 
the alert. I crossed through the sapl.ngs and 
had gone a few yards in the open, when— 
“twitter-r-r’—and the bullet-headed beauty 
sprang from my very feet, but this time I 
was between the cock and his haven of 
refuge. Bang! and I had bagged my first 
woodcock at about twenty yards. 

How we prize the first specimen of any 
new game we add to our list, and how we 
prize a woodcock, that mysterious bird, at 
any time! 

After admiring the rich coloring of the 
long-biiled beauty, I slipped it into one of 
the smaller pockets of my coat, and once 
more dropped from cock shooting to rab- 
bits. With a wave of the hand I sent 
Blackie on ahead of me, and followed slow- 
ly through the field, keeping a sharp look- 
out for any possible rabbit squatting in its 
form. Presently about twenty yards to my 
right Blackie proclaimed herself again and 
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turning I beheld a rabbit about ten feet in 
front of her eager nose, widening the dis- 
tance at every leap. The hammerless flashed 
smoothly into position, and again the right 
barrel scored. As I pocketed the rabbit 
I remarked to myself “I seem to be in 
pretty good form this morning,’ and my 
hat seemed to be getting just a little tight 
for me, but alas! there is a brave brown 
bird that whizzes through the air on elec- 
tric fans, and it can reduce a swelling in 
an astonishing manner—but of that more 
anon. As the field I was in looked very 
promising, I decided to hunt through it over 
to where a line of trees divided it from an- 
other equally large one. However we didn’t 
raise any more fur until we had gotten into 
the next field, where all unexpectedly I 
jumped one, missing with the right but 
killing with the left, which I had to call 
into play for the first time that morning. 
Blackie had come to shot, and after waving 
her on I worked on through the field. 

I had gotten halfway through a clump 
of briers and dried standing stalks of golden- 
rod, when there came a thud and a rustle 
in front of me, and I just had time to fire 
the right barrel at a fast disappearing wad 
of cotton. I felt that I had held right and 
on investigating found that I was correct, 
so I bagged rabbit number four. I thought 
I had really better take a little rest now, 
in order to let the game find a better hiding 
place from me, as I certainly seemed to be 
“dead on” this morning, and began to feel 
sorry for the fellow who would perchance 
go gunning when I got through. When I 
started again, I sauntered aimlessly into my 
Waterloo. . 

I don’t believe I’d moved five yards before 
up jumped a grand big rabbit, offering me a 
beautiful chance. I confidently swung the 
tapered tubes after him and cut loose. He 
confidently beat it for the woods, vainly 
chased by the second barrel. Blackie was 
away after him in an instant, and was soon 
making the woods ring with her tonguing. 

“All right,” I thought, “I’ll get you cn 
the return trip,” so I waited in the field for 
my friend to come back. I could hear the 
dog away over in the woods. She weuld 
lose him for a few moments, and then a 
sudden burst of music would tell me that 
she had started him again. After vainly 
waiting for him to double back to the field, 
I decided to seek him in the cover of the 
woods, so over I went. I made my way to 
where I had heard the dog last, but could 
see or hear nothing. Imagine my disgust 
when next I heard the dog, she was over 
in the field where I had come from. To 


make a long story short, I didn’t get an- 
other shot at that bloomin’ rabbit, because 
if I’d go in the field they’d be in the woods, 
and vice versa. 

After a while I disgustedly called Blackie 
off and went on across the field with blood 
in my eye. On the top of the hill I received 
another severe jolt. The dog was down on 
the side of the hill, and I had just entered 
a small bunch of scrub pine trees, when a 
quail flushed, “Burr-r-r” to my right. I 
whirled around aud bang! went my gun, 
and away buzzed the quail. I grunted, 
broke the gun and slipped in another shell. 
Took about three steps—Whir! went an- 
other quail, Whang! said the deadly (?) 
weapon,—quail number two on the safe side 
of the pines. I now broke the gun with 
unnecessary force, slipped in still another 
shell, when Whiz! and quail number three 
rejoined the rest of the family after being 
hailed with a charge from that infallible 
right barrel, as I had only the one chance 
at each bird in these pines, but I had cer- 
tainly gotten some rotten shooting out of 
my system. By now, the hat that had felt 
so tight in the morning felt as though the 
least little breeze would lift it from my 
head. 

As I had hunted the field here pretty 
thoroughly, I decided to try the meadow 
and marsh down by the river. As it turned 
out, I chose a wise route to my destina- 
tion, for as I was walking along a deep 
gully leading to the river, my ears were 
gladdened by the whistling sound of a rising 
woodcock, and a batlike form cleft the air 
in front of me. The gun came up with 
the old confidence of the morning’s work, 
and at the crack of the smokeless, I suc- 
ceeded in bagging my second woodcock for 
the day. To say that I was delighted would 
be putting it mildly, for these were the first 
such prizes I had ever killed. 

I think this second bird must have been 
the same one I had flushed early in the 
morning, as it wasn’t more than one hun- 
dred yards from where I had seen it last 
when it went over the fence. After hunting 
the river bottom and finding nothing, I de- 
cided to call it a day, and made my way 
home, where I was warmly welcomed by my 
wife and the kiddoes, who all can punish 
game as cooked a la wife. 





An Acknowledgment to Rufus Thomas 

Due to a mistake by the artist who painted 
the October cover, the story, “Bear Hunt- 
ing in Sonora,” was credited to C. R. 
Thomas instead of Rufus Thomas, the 
author’s correct name. 
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Unkel David’s Letter 
Dere FELDE & STREME: 

I am lait with mi letter this munth, 
becos I have bin owtside the joorisdikshun 
of the Yoonited Staits & I find it is a grait 
strane on the mentul fakulties to go abrod. 
I was begiled by one (1) hoom I thot a 
frend to go owt in a moter bote, whitch we 
hired for soe mutch per 
eech owr from a felloe at 
Kony Ilund. It was a 
white bote with  bloo 
streeks, & it run like an 
uther bloo streek till the 
joose give owt, & then it 
floted with the tied. There 
we was, shiprekt & alone 
on the oshun, with onlie 
the see gulls & uther 
submareen meonsturs_ to 
heer the aggynized sreeks of strong men in 
dispare. The nite come on & we _ was 
thretend with starvashun, for we had noth- 
ing left to eet but a bottel of bere & a 
Frank Furter, whitch alas cood never be 
called a hot dawg agin. Mi frend wep & 
spoak of his dere wife & ate (8) childern 
hoo thot he was at a Demmykratik caw- 
kuss. He sed they wood sleep that nite 
in peess, while his own bed wood be of eal 
grass & sekund-hand oster shells underneeth 
the crooel watters. He alsoe sed it was offel 
to die in his yooth & leeve a famly in Noo 
Jerzy, with a twenty-foar (24) cent fair to 
the sitty. Then he drunk moar than his 
riteful haff of the bere, & wep sum moar 
when I got the bottel. The lites on the 
Ilund drifted off & left us, & I wonderd if 
Sar An wood keep rite on riding the seenik 
ralerodes & eeting ise creem till I cood send 
her a cabelgraff from Yoorup to go hoam & 
redoos expenses. We was abowt six miles 
off shoar when a sale bote took us in toe. 
It was a heeroik reskoo, but awl hands was 
so moddist that we kep it owt of the papers. 
Sar An don’t knoe abowt it till yet. Trajjydy 
don’t set well on her nerves, & after Kony 
Ilund a felloe doosn’t have mutch munny left 
for dokter bills. 

I noat a heep of tawk in the papers becos 
a Noo Jerzy man shot foar (4) men for a 
dere—whitch was a rite smart shot & sets a 
reekord that is app to stand for sum time. 
But it don’t put the shooter an inch above 
the klass of ordynerry dern fools hoo git 
their guns off befoar they knoe what is in 
frunt of them. It is no wurse to shoot foar 
(4) men than one (1) by mistaik for a dere 
or a jak rabbit, or to maik a cleen miss 
under the saim condishuns. Wilyum Shaiks- 
peer says: “When you ketch a sukker, 
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bump his hed.” Not meerly as a punishmint, 
but moar as a preecaushun—& the saim 
treetmint is awl rite for the hunter hoo 
shoots befoar he looks. Bump him as hard 
when he maiks a miss as when he gits his 
man with boath barls. It is the onlie hoo- 
main way of putting hobbels on his am- 
bishun. 

The sherrif hoo repoarts the Noo Jerzy 
hi reekord, menshuns in a casyooal way 
an uther sort of fool whitch otter be treeted 
as the daygoes are treeting the Ayrabs in 
Trippoly. I allood to the hunderds of men 
hoo camped in the woods awl nite, or hoo 
come in ottermobeels early in the morning, 
bringing enuff likker on the side to drownd 
all the dere in two (2) cownties. Their idee 
of a big hunt was to tank upp till they cood 
see horns & waiving tales on evry rok & 
stump, whitch wood nachurly maik better 
shooting. Noomerus of these dere boochers 
was past gitting owt of their ottermobeels, 
but this slite handykap by no meens in- 
vallydated their rite to hang on to the old 
ten (10) gage & kepe one (1) eye kokt for a 
big buk. & a man has to be sum drunk if 
he can’t pull trigger. I had that fakt bored 
into me, so to speek, when I was hi sherriff 
down in San Marcos (whitch is in Texas). 
A drunk man ott to be handled with solis- 
sytood until you find owt he ain’t loaded. 
But the Lord was good to them ineebryates 
the uther day in Noo Jerzy, for a cold sober 
man got the rattels & shot hisself a nice 
mess of hunters befoar the boozers got their 
guns kokt. & now it is upp to the Noo Jerzy 
lejjyslachur to have the gaim wardens in- 
spekt the eekwipmint, pokkits & breth of 
evry man hoo goes dere hunting, & the 
gilty parties may be sent to the krazy howse 
or the semmyterry, akording to condishun 
when fownd. Buk shot & whisky don’t mix. 
Enny how, the man is a fool hoo gives them 
a chance to try it inside of his own hunting 
jakkit, or that of his buzzun frend. 

Sar An wants me to menshun that spoarts- 
men hoo aim to send us Thanksgiving turkys 
this yere shood first seecoor owr address. It 
maiks trubbel to send saim in care of the 
Eddytur. We are frendly now & I want to 
kepe that way. Boxes sootabel for dressed 
turkys will have sevrul corners, in whitch 
may be wadded pakidges of mints meet & 
sum cramberries. Enny perrishuble pres- 
sunts, like shirt wastes, ott to be wropt in 
oiled paper & secoorly tide. 


Yores troolie, 


(lintel David 
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THE 1912 New York Sportsmen’s Show 

American hunters of big game and small, 
anglers, campers and all good lovers of life 
out of doors, will be enabled to enjoy a 
really great Sportsmen’s Exposition next 
March. The demolition of New York City’s 
big show house, historic Madison Square 
Garden, which will begin February 5th, 
necessitated the search for a new home for 
the Sportsmen’s Show. The Second Annual 
International Trap Shooting Tournament 
and Sportsmen's Exhibition will thereiore 
open Saturday, March 2d, and close Satur- 
day night, March goth, at the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment Armory, Lexington Avenue, 25th 
and 26th streets, within a stone’s throw of 
Madison Square Garden. The Broadway 
and Lexington Avenue surface cars’ heavy 
traffic passes the building’s main entrance, 
which is nearer the Twenty-third Street sub- 
way stations than the Garden, while the 
Madison Avenue cars pass within a few feet 
of the Armory’s western entrances. ‘lhe 
Sportsmen’s Show offices are at No. 339 
Iifth Avenue, where Stephen N. VanA.len 
and William J. Poth, its managers, are busy 
with plans which will make the 1912 show 
memorable for its scenic and spectacular 
attractions and ceaseless action. Besides 
the showing of the latest novelties and fads 
in guns and ammunition, fishing tackle and 
artificial bait, tents, canoes and every kind 
of sportsmen’s equipment through the trade 


exhibits made by leading American and 
foreign manufacturers and dealers, there 


will be exciting trap shooting and fancy rifie 
and shotgun stunts by world-famous shots, 
including Annie Oakley, who was a popu.ar 
star of last year’s exhibition. ‘lhe anglers 
will have full scope for their fly and bait 
casting contests. The interior of the Sixty- 
ninth’s drill hall will be so transformed by 
the arts of interior decorators and scene 
painters and constructors that the results 
will prove a case of bringing outdoors in- 
doors. At the western end of the arena will 
be a stage 150 feet long, its back drop show- 
ing wing-shots in the field in a charming 
sylvan scene with a long perspective; foam- 
ing over a cliff’s edge will tumble a cascade, 
its flood pouring into a little river running 
lengthwise of the Armory’s floor; from rus- 
tic bridges spanning the stream of living 
water the supple-wristed anglers will com- 
pete in casting. On the stage competitions 
and exhibitions of shooting with shotgun 
and rifle will alternate with tableau and 
spectacles in which the action will be fur- 
nished by hunters, guides, campers, Indians 
and dogs and horses. Boy campers will re- 


peat the exhibit made in 1911 with improve- 
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ments and extensions. The Motor Boat 
Show of 1912 will, in its prior occupation 
of the same arena, blaze the way for the 
Sportsmen’s Show, the boat show closing 
Saturday night, February 24th, thus afford- 
ing time for both shows to get out and in, 
The announcement of the dates and home of 
the 1912 Sportsmen’s Show to its field of 
patrons elicited immediate responses in ap- 
plications for exhibition space from its 
family of exhibitors in last year’s show and 
from others who were attracted by the suc- 
cess which marked the exhibition of Ig11. 
Preparations are being made to repeat the 
coming Sportsmen’s Show in the Mechanics’ 
Build.ng in Boston in April. 


Big Game Migration at Ignace and Des- 
barato, Ont. 


BY L. 0. ARMSTRONG 


Fartly because of the great forest fires 
south and southwest, partly because of what 
nature has done to feed and protect the 
wild animal in this district and also because 
of an Indian superstition which keeps them 
from hunting in this district, the country 
between Ignace and Eagle Lake, Ontario, 
deserves to be called an animal paradise. 
This country lies between Lake Superior 
and Winnipeg, Man. 

Probably no district on the Continent of- 
fers better opportunities for the sportsman 
than that lying between the Canadian Pa- 
cific and the Canadian Northern tracks south 
of Ignace. Ontario. These two railroads are 
sixty miles apart through this district and 
it would appear that all of the big game from 
the entire district between Fort William 
and two hundred miles west congregate at 
a point south of Ignace—probably because 
they feel that they are away from the haunts 
of the sportsmen and big game hunters. 

The possibliities of game in the Ignace 
district have never been made known to 
the sporting public, and for that reason the 
game has been left entirely to itself for 
years, in consequence of which all classes of 
wild animals have increased in numbers to a 
great extent. Moose, caribou and red deer 
abound. Inhabitants of the district near 
Ignace have seen as many as twenty in one 
herd roaming around, actually a temptation 
to the sportsmen, yet none of these have 
grasped the opportunity, excepting that in 
one instance during the past hunting season 
a member of the Diplomatic staff at Wash- 
ington, D. C., accompanied by his wife, 
spent a week in camp only a few miles out 
from Ignace and returned with the most 
beautiful specimens of moose, each had 
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landed one and they were able to wait until 
they selected their choice out of a herd be- 
fore they shot them. It was indeed a treat 
for both members of the party to be enabled 
to allow large numbers to pass by them until 
one appeared which took their fancy. It is 
therefore possible for a hunter to spend al- 
most his entire time limit in the bush, watch- 
ing the animals in their native haunts and 
bag whichever one appears to suit best, 
probably leaving the actual killing to the 
very last day. Your license is therefore not 
cancelled until you are satisfied that you 
have an animal well worth going after, while 
in other districts the hunter bags the first 
animal he sights for fear of not seeing any 
further signs of animal life during his entire 
outing. Many a hunting expedition has been 
practically spoiled owing to the scarcity of 
game, compelling members to shoot the first 
animal he sees—thereby using up his hunt- 
er’s license, while later on chance will throw 
him in the way of much better specimens 
which he is unable to bag. In the Ignace 
district referred to the hunter can actually 
wait until he sees an animal that suits him 
before doing any shooting. 

Fish and birds of all kinds are plentiful. 
The country is filled with chains of small 
lakes which abound in trout, white fish, 
pike, pickerel and bass, and these chains 
of lakes afford most excellent canoe trips 
for the sportsman; one can leave Ignace by 
canoe and travel for sixty miles through 
lakes and rivers, making very few portages, 
and come out on the Canadian Northern 
Railway; on the way they will get all the 
game to which they are entitled. It is a 
most beautiful trip and can be done in two 
days’ travel or the trip can be stretched 
over a period to suit the party. Competent 
guides are available at Ignace, outfits are 
furnished and fees are reasonable. Another 
trip by canoe which can be taken from 
Ignace is that to Sturgeon Lake, north of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway track. 
Leaving Ignace a party can travel by canoe 
through Camp Lake, which is one mile long, 
Indian Lake 15 miles in length, Bear Lake 
15 miles long, 4 miles down Indian River, 
3 miles down Big Sea Lake, 3 miles down 
Whitefish Lake, where the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway is reached, by which the 
party can return to Ignace or continue on 
through Apostle Lake 2 miles, White Rock 
Lake 2 miles, Young Lake 2!4 miles and 
then into Sturgeon Lake, which is 50 miles 
in length. These canoe trips are described 
as the most beautiful canoe jaunts that can 
be found. One can canoe from Ignace to 
Sturgeon Lake, a distance of 91 miles, with 
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only one and one-quarter miles of portaging 
in the entire trip. Game and fish of all 
kinds abound on both trips mentioned, and 
these are only two of a great number 
which guides can introduce one to. 





THE GREAT PRIZE FISHING CON- 
TEST 

With the exception of the tarpon and 
tuna classes the Great Prize Fishing Con- 
test is over. Incidentally both the world’s 
record tuna and the world’s record tarpon 
were caught for this contest, the former at 
St. Ann Bay, Nova Scotia, 680 pounds, 8 feet 
10 inches long, 6 feet 3 inches girth, taken 
by J. K. L. Ross, and the latter at Tampico, 
232 pounds, taken in the Panuco River, by 
W. A. McLaren, 7 feet 8 inches long, 4 feet 
7 inches girth. Most of the winners in the 
other classes were large fish, nearly world’s 
records, but many, very many, of the month- 
ly prize winners were quite small. The 
point we wish to emphasize is that many did 
not enter their fish, thinking them too small, 
only to find that still smaller ones took the 
prizes. In the 1912 contest, announced else- 
where in this issue, we want everyone to 
enter his fish, no matter if he does look 
small. Get in the game, boys, show your 
sporty spirit—and he may win a prize after 
all! 
Winners in Classes Closing October 

15, 1911 


RAINBOW TROUT—GRAND PRIZES 

Special Grand Prize: Mrs. D. L. McKay, 21 Ibs. 
6 oz., Klamath Lake, Ore. 6%-oz. split bamboo rod, 
Shakespeare reel, No. F -~ line, Pflueger spoon. 

1st Grand Prize: Mrs. D. L. Mc Kay, 21 Ibs. 6 
oz., Klamath Lake, Ore. 6%-oz. split bamboo rod, 
Shakespeare reel, No. F silk line, Pflueger spoon. 

2nd Grand Prize: Eli C. Fort, 18 Ibs. 2 oz., 
St. Mary’s River, Mich. Bristol fly rod, Hendryx 
reel, Tokio Japanite line, Douagiac. 

8rd Grand Prize: Eli C. Fort, 11 Ibs., 14 oz., 
St. Mary’s River, Mich. Bristol fly rod, Hendryx 
reel, one Japanite line, fish worms soaked in 8 
in 1 oi 

4th Grand Prize: Geo. H. Rhodes, 8% Ibs., 
Lester River, Minn. Kingfisher rod, Penell reel, 
Penell line, angleworms. 
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PIKE—AUGUST CLA 
Ist Prize: Mary E. Peck, 16% mg Lake Mary, 
Minn. Bristol rod, Chicago reel, No. 9 waterproof 
line, No. 10 Skinner spoon 


2nd Prize: F. C. 
Lakes, Wis. Home-made rod, V. 
Skinner spoon with pork strip. 

8rd Prize: Burt E. cae 12 lbs., Red 
N. Y. Bristol steel rod, live frog. 

4th Prize: W. P. Patterson, 11 Ibs., Bay of 
Juinite, Ontario, Canada. Bristol rod, Anti Back 
Lash reel, Kingfisher line, Buel silver spoon. 

PIKE—GRAND PRIZES 

Ist Grand Prize: H. H. Wilson, 25 Ibs., Fishtrap 
Lake, Minn. Bristol rod, Meek reel, Knoxall line, 
Skinner spoon. 

2n d Grand Prize: Theo. Heib, 
ers’ Lake, Wis. Samson steel rod, 
Kingfisher line, pearl spoon. 

3rd Grand Prize: Mary E. 


Wernecke, 12% l|bs., Three 
L. & A. reel, No. 9 


Lake, 


20 Ibs. 2 oz., Hunt- 
A ge eid reel, 


Peck, 16% lbs., Lake 


Mary, Minn. Bristol rod, Chicago reel, No. 9 water- 
proof line, No. 10 Skinner spoon. 

4th Grand Prize: Niles C. Bateman, 15% _Ibs., 
Black River, N. Y. Otter steel fly rod, Gem No. 2 


silver wobbler. 

Mary E. Peck, 16% Ibs., 
Chicago reel, No. 9 
spoon, 


reel, Kingfisher line, 

Lady’s Grand Prize: 
Lake Mary, Minn. Bristol rod, 
waterproof line, No. 10 Skinner 


SMALL worn 1 UST CLASS 
NERS 
Ist Prize: O. K. ich iards, 7 Ibs. 4 oz., Long 
Lake Lodge, Hockley, Wis., length 23 in., girth 


33 Bluegrass recl, Cutty- 
Lake, 
Brist« iI 


Lake 
Bristol 
Dowagiac 


Bristol rod, No. 
mud minnow. 
2nd Prize: T. Sidonia, 634 Ibs., Belmont 

Havelock, Ont., length 22 in., girth 16% in. 

rod, Vom Hofe reel, Kingfisher line, minnow. 

3rd Prize: Spirl Davenp rt, 6 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Mendota, Wis., length 21% in., girth 16 in. 

rod, Shakespeare reel, Kingfisher line, 

bait. 

4th Prize: J. R. Duncan, 6% Ilbs., Hamlin Lake, 
Mich., length 22 in., girth 16% in. Bristol rod, 
Shakespeare reel, Kingfisher line, Jamison fly. 


17% in., 
hunk line, 


GRAND PRIZE WINNERS—SMALL MOUTH 
BLACK BASS 
Special and 1st Grand Prize: O. K. Richards, 


Hockley, Wis., length 


7 lbs. 4 oz., Long Lake Lodge, 
. 83 Bluegrass 


23 in., girth 17% in. Bristol rod, No 
reel, Cuttyhunk line, mud minnow. 
2nd Grand Prize: Chas. F. Hunter, 6 Ibs. 12 oz., 
length 23% in., girth 19% in., Lake Morey, Ver 
mont. Vom Hofe rod, Shakespeare reel, Natchung 
Electric line, Paterson top water plug bait. 
8rd Grand Prize: T. Sidonia, 63% lbs., Belmont 


Lake, Havelock, Ont., length 22 in,, girth 16% in. 
$ristol rod, Vom Hofe reel, Kingfisher line, minnow. 
4th Grand Prize: Spirl Davenport, 6 Ibs. 12 oz., 

Lake Mendota, Wis., length 21% in., girth 16 in. 

Bristol rod, Shakespeare reel, Kingfisher line, Jami- 

son fly 


La iy? s Grand Prize: Mrs. Thomas S. Wither- 
spoon, 6 Ibs. 4 oz., Georgian Bay, Ont. Bristol rod, 
Pflueger reel, Kingfisher line, live minnow. 


JUVENILE CLASS 

Prize won by Jack G. White, Small Mouth Black 
Bass, 6 Ibs. 2 oz., caught at Sugar Busch Likes, 
Wis., length 221% is; Vv. LL. & A. rod, Talbot reel, 
Kingfisher line, minnow. 
LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS—NORTHERN 

DIVISION 
GRAND PRIZE 


WINNERS 
Ist Grand Prize: Ans, B. Decker, 8 lbs. 8 oz., 


Lake Hopatcong, N. J., length 22% in., girth 18% 
in. Sasafras rod, Meisselbach reel, Alta line, 
Decker’s surface water bait. 

2nd Grand Prize: S. G. Robinson, 8 lIbs., Lake 
Webster, Ind., length 23% in., girth 18 in. Bristol 


Dowagiac minnow. 
. Hartwell, 8 Ibs., Chapins 
girth 15 in. Samson 
takesp veare line, Howe’s 


rod, Ideal reel, one line, 

8rd Grand Prize: L. 
Lake, Mich., length eran in. 
steel rod, Louisville reel, Sh 
vacuum bait. 


4th Grand Prize: Ans. B. Decker, 7 Ibs. 11 oz., 
Lake Hopatcong, N. J., length 22% in., girth 17 in. 
Sasafras rod, Meisselbach reel, Alta ‘line, Decker 


surface water bait. 
Lady’s Prize: 


Katherine Murphy, 5% lIbs., Clear 
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water Lake, Minn., length 19 in., girth 17 in, 
Bristol rod, Takapart reel, Kingfisher line, Dowagiac 
No. 200. 
LARGE MOUTH ae + K BASS—SOUTHERN 
SION 
GRAND PRIZE WINNERS 

Ist Grand Prize: Dr. E. M. Hardy, 11 Ibs., 9 oz., 

Providence Forge, Chickahominy River, Va. Lance 


wood rod, Miselbach reel, Silver King line, Dowagiac 


minnow. 

2nd Grand Prize: W. H. Coleman, 9 Ibs. 14 oz., 
Orange Lake, Fla., length 2734 in., girth 20 in 
Imperial casting rod, Alright casting reel, Abbey 


& Imbrie silk line, Dowagiac wooden minnow. 
3rd Grand Prize: R,. B. Potter, 9 lbs. 2 0z., Buck 
Lake, Fla., length 26% in., girth 18 in. 8 oz. steel 
rod, Frost casting reel, silk line, Dowagiac minnow 
4th Grand Prize: H. M. Pemberton, 8 Ibs. 2 oz., 





Pagettsville, N. C., length 26 in., girth 17% 
Heddon rod, Tri part reel, Kingfisher line, Dowagiac 

Lady’s Prize: Mrs. F. K. Grain, 4 lbs. 

STEELHEAD TROUT—GRAND PRIZE 
WINNERS 

Ist Grand Prize: C. E. Duffield, 14 Ibs., Rogue 
River, Ore., length 34 in., girth 16 ir Cane 
quadruple reel, No. 3 oil silk line, fy. 

2nd Grand Prize: J. M. Hutcheson, 14 lbs 


Prize: H. O. 

length 24% in., 
Shakespeare reel, 
J. M. Hutcheson, 
GRAND PRIZE 


Phillips, 4% Ibs., Ven 
girth 10% in. 
Kingfisher line, 


38rd Grand 
tura River, Cal., 
Greenheart rod, 
spoon. 

4th Grand Prize: 


MUSCALLONGE 


3% Ibs. 


WINNERS 


Ist Grand Prize: Dr. Frederick Whiting, 38 lbs., 
length 59 in., girth 24 in., caught in St. Lawrences 
River. Split bamboo rod, Vom Hofe reel, braided 
linen lire, Corbett spoon. 

2nd Grand Prize: Allen A. Thayer, 42 Ihs., Chau 
teuqua Lake, N. Y., length 50 in., girth 21 
Heavy cane rod, Expert reel, Kingfisher line, bronze 


trolling spoon. 

3rd Grand Prize: L. 
River, Ont., length 48 in., 
amboo rod, Julius Vom Hofe reel, 
Skinner No. 9 brass spinner. 

4th Grand Prize: A. W. Storms, 36% lbs., Clea: 
Lake, Wis., length 48 in., girth 24 in. Bristol rod, 
Shakespeare reel, 40 lb. Alligator line, No. 9 Skirner 
buck tail. 

Lady’s 


C. Jones, 38% Ibs., Pi 
girth 1934 in. Split 


I Kingfisher li 


Special Prize: Mrs. J. W. Reinholdt, 
32% lbs., Big Lake Manitowish, Wis., length 51 : 
girth 24% in. Bristol rod, Shakespeare reel, King 
fisher line, Skinner spoon. 
BLUEFISH—SEPTEMBER CLASS 

Ist Prize: F. B. Alexander, 6 lbs. 3 oz., Asbury 
Park, N. J. Edw. Vom Hofe split bamboo rod, six 
strand Vom Hofe linen line, manhaden. 

2nd Prize: J. Gulick, Seabright, N. 6 Ibs 


Wm. Mills surf casting rod, Wm. Mills Et. water 
reel, Kingfisher line, manhaden. 

8rd Prize: Ed. Johnson, Seabright, N. J., 5 Ibs 
10 oz. Abercrombie & Fitch salt water rod, Frost 
reel, Mills salt water linen line, manhaden, 

4th Prize: Wm. R. Baldwin, 4 lbs. 13  oz., 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 9-ft. steel rod, Meek 
tarpon reel, Cuttyhunk line, eel skin. 

BLUEFISH—GRAND PRIZES 

Ist Grand Prize: T. R. Hanniford, 9 Ibs. 4 oz., 
Fire Island Inlet, L. I. Bamboo bass rod, Vom 
Hofe reel, Cuttyhunk line, bunkers. 

2nd Grand Prize: F. B. Alexander, 6 Ibs. 3 


Asbury Park, N. J._E. Vom Hofe split bamboo 
rod, six- strand Vom Hofe linen line, manhaden. 
3rd Grand Prize: E. FE. Vreeland, 6 Ibs. 2 oz 
Fire Island Inlet, L. I. Greenheart rod, Vom Hofe 
reel, Cuttyhunk line, bunkers. 
4th Grand Prize: J. Gulick, 6 Ibs., 
N. J. Wm. Mills surf casting rod, Wm. 
water reel, Kingfisher line, manhaden. 
sidy’s Special Prize: Mrs. S. B. Miller, 3 lbs 
Deal Beach, N. J. 
WEAKFISH—SEPTEMBER CLASS 
Ist Prize: W. E. Sawyer, 7 Ibs. 4 oz., Great South 
Bay, Hand-made split bamboo rod, Vom 
Hofe reel, 12-thread special line, shedder crab. 
2nd Prize: 3arse Miller, 7 lbs. 2 oz., Deal 
Seach, N. J. Lancewood rod, Abercrombie & Fitch 
reel, Cuttyhunk line, shedder crab. 


Seabright 
Mills salt 
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3rd Prize: Jos. E. Johnson, 4 lbs., North Shrews- 
bury River, N. 
12-thread —" ine, shedder crab. 

4th Prize: 7 N. West, 3% Ibs., Asbury Park, 
N. J. Bristol t water rod, Redifor reel, Aber- 
N. Joie & Fitch salt water line, shedder crab. 


WEAKFISH—GRAND PRIZES 

ist Grand Prize: . E. Sawyer, 18 Ibs. 12 oz., 
Great South Bay, L. I. Split bamboo rod, Vom 
Hofe reel, 12-thread linen line, shedder crab. 

2nd Grand Prize: W. E. Sawyer, 7 Ibs. 4 oz., 
Great South Bay, L. I. Split bamboo rod, Vom 
Hofe reel, 12-thread special line, shedder crab. 

3rd Grand Prize: Barse Miller, 7 lbs. 2 oz., Deal 
Beach, N. J. Lancewood rod, Abercrombie & Fitch 
reel, Cuttyhunk line, shedder crab. 

Lady’s Grand Prize: Mrs. Margaret Gerhard, 
2 Ibs. 6 oz., North Beachhaven, N. J. Bethabera 
rod, Pennell reel, Cuttyhunk line, ledge mussell. 

CHANNEL BASS—GRAND PRIZES 

Special Grand Prize qt 1st Grand a Robert 
P. Bridgers, 44 lIbs., ‘Lopsail Inlet, N. C. Penell 
light tarpon rod, Pehell ’ o. T-11 reel, No. 21 Jef- 
ferson line, mullet. 

2nd Grand Prize: Burke H. Bridgers, 42 Ibs., 
Topsail Inlet, N. C. Penell light tarpon rod, 
re Vom Hofe reel, No. 15 Joe Jefferson line, 
mullet. 

38rd Grand Prize: Theo. G. Empie, 89 lbs. 10 oz. 
Topsail Inlet, N. C. Abbey & Imbrie noibwood 
rod, Abbey & Imbrie surf casting reel, No. 
Cuttyhunk Joe Jefferson line, mullet. 

4th Grand Prize: rver Glass, 39 Ibs. 9 oz., 
Seaside Park, N. J. Greenheart rod, Vom Hofe 
reel, No. 18 special line, shedder crab. 

STRIPED BASS—SEPTEMBER CLASS 

lst Prize: Clarence Chafey, 36 lbs. 9 oz., North 
Point of Beach, Barnegat Inlet, N. J. Lancewood 
oe Julius Vom Hofe reel, Cuttyhunk linen line, 
mullet, 

2nd Prize: Paul Wagner, 33% Ibs., Belmar, 
N. J. Jointed rod, Atlantic surf reel, machine thread 
line, mullet. 

8rd Prize: H. L. Worthington, 19 Ibs. 8 oz., 
Susquehanna River at Rowlandsville, Md. Split 
bamboo rod, Penell salt water reel, Cuttyhunk 
line, soft shell crab. 

4th Prize: Ernest W. Pelton, 16% lIbs., Westport 
Point, Mass. Bamboo rod, live eel. 


STRIPED BASS—GRAND PRIZES 

Ist Grand Prize: Paul F. Ziers, 40 lbs. 8 oz., 
Asbury Park Pier, N. J. Greenheart rod, Vom Hofe 
reel, No. 15 special line, shedder. 

2nd Grand Prize: Clarence Chafey, 36 lbs. 9 oz., 
Barnegat Inlet, N. J. Lancewood rod, Julius Vom 
Hofe reel, Cuttyhunk linen line, mullet. 

3rd Grand Prize: Paul Wagner, 333% lbs., Bel- 
mar, N. J. Jointed rod, Atlantic surf reel, machine 
thread line, mullet. 


BLACKFISH—SEPTEMBER CLASS 

1st Prize: Wm. M. Hughes, 12% Ibs., Sachnest 

Neck, Middletown, R. I. Abercrombie & Fitch rod, 
Vom Hofe reel, Abbey & Imbrie 18-thread tarpon 
line, crab. 

2nd Prize: Wm. M. Hughes, 10 Ibs. 2 oz., El- 
bow Ledge, South Sachnest Neck, Middletown, 
R. I. Abbey & Imbrie rod, Vom Hofe reel, Abbey 
& Imbrie best 21-thread tarpon _. green crabs. 

8rd Prize: Wm. M. Hughes, lbs., Sachnest 
Neck, R. I. Abercrombie & Fitch om Vom Hofe 
reel, Abbey & Imbrie line, green crabs. 


BLACKFISH—GRAND PRIZES 
Ist Grand Prize: Wm. M. Hughes, 12% bbs. 
2nd Grand Prize: Wm. M. Hughes, 10 Ibs. 2 oz. 
8rd Grand Prize: Wm. M. Hughes, 9 lbs. 


OUNANICHE 

1st Grand Prize: J. L. Scott, 14% Ibs., length 
31% in., girth 17% in., Lake Sunapee, N. H. Bristol 
rod, Expert reel, live smelt. 

2nd Grand Prize: E. Frank Lewis, 14 lbs. 4 oz., 
length 32 in., girth not given, Sebago Lake, Me. 
Loom fly rod, J. Vom Hofe reel, enameled E line, 
smelt. 

3rd Grand Prize: ee S. Flint, 13 Ibs. 14 0z., 
length 31 in., h 18% in., Kezar Lake, Me. 
Split bamboo trolli ie rod, Marhoff reel, Abbey & 
Imbrie line, smelt on Archer spinner. 
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Has.No Use for the Large Mouth 
Editor, Fretp AND STREAM: 

I have been interested, as have some of 
my friends, in reading the “Story of the Six 
Big Bass,” by Mr. Dilg, published some time 
ago in Fretp anp StreAM. Why has Mr. 
Dilg spent so much time for small-mouth 
bass if, as he states, they are no gamier than 
large-mouth and so much less numerous? 
Outside of Dr. Henshall, this is the first man 
who appears to be a real fisherman I have 
ever heard make such a contention. I am 
not talking now of theorists or writers, but 
practical hard-headed sportsmen who have 
fished frequently for bass of both varieties 
in the same waters. If a man has not fished 
for small-mouth for a considerable period 
and then goes for large-mouth, the natural 
enjoyment which is afforded by the fishing 
itself might mislead him, but no man with 
whom I have ever talked who had compared 
these fish under equal conditions would ever 
argue the matter. I have often been asked 
how it is possible for a man of Dr. Hen- 
shall’s experience to make such statements 
as he has, and whether he has not since re- 
tracted them, and the only explanation I ever 
heard offered was similar to that of one 
or two really good bank presidents or finan- 
ciers being in favor of free silver when that 
fallacy was at its height. The very bottom 
and waters in which the two varieties feed 
is an indication of their different quality. A 
small-mouth bass could not live in such 
water as a large-mouth would flourish and 
grow fat upon. The large-mouth bass is a 
very interesting fish and affords most excel- 
lent sport when the small-mouth bass is not 
attainable, but I will venture the prediction 
that ninety-nine out of one hundred men, 
who are experienced, will state that there is 
no comparison at all in the dead gameness 
and fighting quality of the small-mouth and 
large-mouth bass. The large-mouth bass 
may make a start, just as well as the small- 
mouth; he may come bristling out of water, 
but how long does he keep up the fight? 
And he will be spread out on top of the 
water with a few feeble shakes of his big 
fat head, when the small-mouth is cutting 
all kinds of antics and only just about be- 
ginning his battle. 

The Indian is not noted for sentiment. 
Why, when you go to localities where the 
small-mouth and large-mouth are found in 
the same waters (and I have in mind locali- 
ties where the small-mouth greatly predom- 
inate), does the Indian utter a grunt of dis- 
gust when you mention the green bass or 
large-mouth bass? The same way in sec- 
tions where the small-mouth is called the 
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yellow bass, you will hear all the natives 
(no matter whether they are only looking 
for fish for the table) show the greatest re- 
spect for the yellow bass and while they 
may not take the trouble to fish for them, 
because it requires much more skill and ef- 
fort, yet they all recognize the great differ- 
ence in gameness and ability. 

The body itself of the large-mouth bass 
shows at once that it is not the same hard, 
sound, fighting fish. It is softer and it has 
not quite the clean-cut aspect. 

I agree with Mr. Dilg that it is a more 
mmon error to say that a two-pound bass 
will make a better fight than a four-pound 
bass because while one may be a trifle more 
active, in my experience every pound in a 
small-mouth bass tells in its favor and re- 


co 


duces the action and energy very little in 
proportion. In the same way, while I have 
never caught a large-mouth bass _ that 


weighed 15 pounds or anything like that, I 
can imagine that such a fish on a 5 or 6- 
ounce rod might, of course, be played a con- 
siderable length of time, because it would 
simply be a case of his swimming about at 
his ease until he wore himself down. I no- 
tice, however, that Mr. Dilg enlarges mate- 

y uf his 6-pound bass and also about 
-pounders where his wrist was 
ky or something to that effect. 
man ever have to fight a 5-pound 
uth bass when he felt in that con- 
I am certain that I never did, and I 
would have a weak wrist if that 
weight of large-mouth could put me in that 
ondition. I have had many a musky and a 
few small-mouth bass leave me in a pretty 
temoralized state, but never a big mouth 
It] [ have had immense fun in 
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atching them in various states and in Can- 
One thing remembered, and that 
s that the weight of the large- 
mouth bass is much greater than the aver- 


age weight of the small-mouth, and they are 
asier lured and the extra weight will 
little. For my part, however, 1 would 








a2 nd small-mouth bass 

d gameness is the desideratum, 

than a 4-pound large-mouth, and yet the 
rge-mouth are inly no more of a nov- 
elty to me thar ill-mouth, because of the 
waters I have fished. I claim that you could 
ke 2-pound small-mouth and a 2-pound 
large-mouth bass right out of a tank, tie a 


mouth and hold 
each hand, and a 
not, inside of six minutes, 
around, tell that the 
different fish 


each one’s 


One In 





Nia 1h aitogether 
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than the large-mouth, would be suffering 
from creeping paralysis. The big-mouth 
would be lying on top of the water when the 
small-mouth would seem as fresh as ever. 
The large-mouth makes a grand bluff and 
puts up a fine short fight and is a splendid 
fish when nothing better can be had, but the 
small-mouth bass on equal tackle and under 
exactly the same conditions, I believe will 
outfight any fish that swim. 

I have often made an inquiry of this sort 
from experienced guides in different sec- 
tions, and nine out of ten times I have had 
this admitted. Even the guides who take 
people up after ouananiche have admitted this 
to me but said it is not policy for them to 
say that. I have not the least reason to be 
prejudiced in favor of the small-mouth bass 
because, as a matter of fact, I am a crank 
on large fresh water fish, and I would much 
prefer to go for large-mouth bass if they re- 
quired anywhere near the same amount of 
skill, etc., to capture and, in fact, I have 
lately been turning most of my attention to 
catching very large maskinonge because I 
do dearly love to feel something with great 
power behind it. At the same time I never 
turn down a chance to take a few good bass 
of any variety which may be in the same 
waters. Possibly bait casting, while not 
quite so enjoyable or artistic, gives a rather 
better opportunity with a little stiffer rod 
and more power applied, of testing the pug- 
nacity and fierce determination and lasting 
powers of the small-mouth bass against his 
big cousin. , 

I would certainly like to meet Mr. Dilg 
some day on some of the Eastern lakes and 
see him hook a good small-mouth bass and 
then a large-mouth on the same day and 
watch time him. There may be some lakes 
in the country which I have never visited. 
where the small-mouth happen to be of a 
poor class of stock and the large-mouth some 
unusually strong strain. That is nearest to 
a logical explanation of any such statement 
as made by Mr. Dilg and Dr. Henshall I can 
think of. It is a fact that I never yet re- 
member having asked such a question (and 
I have done it many, many times) without 
a smile of commiseration for my supposed 
ignorance coming over the face of the pe: 
on addressed if he thought I was sincere in 


asking. The majority thought I was simply 
joking. There is more difference in the 
fight between a large-mouth and _ smal! 


mouth bass than there is between a pike and 
a maskinonge. It has been on my mind for 
some years to write some first-class journal 
on this subject because of Dr. Henshall’s 
statement, which I have so often heard ridi 
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culed, and this article was the climax: If 
you will publish this dissertation so as to 
get an expression of views, I would like to 
see what real fishermen say—not those who 
have fished occasionally for one or the other, 
but who have fished for both large and small- 
mouth bass in the same waters at the same 
time, and not occasionally, but frequently, so 
that their memory does not play them false 
with advancing years. A man who never 
hunted wild, ruffed grouse over native and 
rough mountains, might think it quite ex- 
citing and have a great deal of fun in flush- 
ing half-tamed pheasants from a preserve, 
but let us all give due credit where credit is 
deserved. Did Mr. Dilg ever ponder what 
a 15 to 25-pound small-mouth would do to 
him on a 5-ounce rod if there were such a 
fish ! 
Yours truly, 


New York City. W. A. Corsett. 





The Field Test of Gentility 

Recently in the village there was a funeral 
of an old bachelor, one of the old-fashioned 
type, of one of the best families, and so on. 
In the course of the funeral sermon the 
preacher alluded to many good points pos- 
sessed by the deceased, and among others he 
said that Mr. Bachelor had always “shown 
himself a gentleman when shooting birds.” 
The preacher, needless to say, had shot 
birds with the man, and incidentally he re- 
marked that he could always size up a man 
quicker that way than in any other. The 
women and some of the men thought the 
preacher was making a bad break, but others 
went up afterward and told him that they 
were glad he had said it. Among them 
were the deceased’s two maiden sisters, who 
were specially grateful for the unusual trib- 
ute to their brother. 

As a matter of course, a gentleman bird- 
hunter is naturally and instinctively a gen- 
tleman otherwise, and if we should try to 
analyze the preacher’s reasoning we would 
probably have some difficulty in discriminat- 
ing between the ordinary and the extraor- 
dinary tests of a man’s character. But to 
take it as it stands, let us see what are some 
of the marks of a gentleman in bird shoot- 
ing, as universally recognized if never men- 
tioned, 

First of all comes courtesy in the broadest 
possible sense. From the time two men take 
their guns in hand, though without formal- 
ity, perhaps, courtesy is at the forefront. 
Mr. A., for instance, looks first to see wheth- 
er Mr. B. has his things all in working 
order, gun, ammunition, lunch and other 
equipment usually carried by a hunter. If 
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he notes anything wrong or forgotten he 
calls attention to it, indirectly always. If 
he suspects, for instance, that the other 
has left his pipe in the other coat pocket, 
he immediately ascertains the fact by sug- 
gesting a smoke. 

The obligation even extends to the other 
man’s dog, if he has one along. Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Smith, to refer to a specific case 
in point, made preparations once upon a 
time to go out together, their first hunt in 
company. They hired a horse and buggy in 
common, but Jones had his own dog. Be- 
fore either of them got into the buggy Jones’ 
dog jumped in and took his seat on the 
cushion, very eager to be off, and showing 
it in the only language he knew. But Smith 
did not understand. “Get off that seat with 
your dirty feet,” he said to the dog, and 
took the buggy whip in his hand as if to 
strike him. But next time he knew better. 
The dog was not frightened in the least. 
He simply growled and stood his ground, 
until Jones unconcernedly lifted him down 
to the foot of the buggy. No reference was 
ever made to the incident, but, though other- 
wise their hunt together was a pleasant and 
successful one, it so happened that they 
never again went together. “Love me, love 
my dog” holds good with all sportsmen. 

Another characteristic of sportsmen may 
best be understood by an incident that hap- 
pened several years ago. A Mr. Carlton, 
a man of forty when the writer was only 
twenty, hunted with me right often. We 
killed nearly the same number of birds 
generaily; or if he killed more than I one 
day, I was sure to exceed him another day. 
One whole season our total scores did not 
differ by more than three or four birds. 
But near the first of the season I had found 
the explanation of it—partly so, at any rate. 
When we both shot at the same bird, or 
even into a whole covey, if an uneven num- 
ber fell he always called the odd one a 
“company bird.” It would go into my bag, 
and the next one into his. On one occa- 
sion, however, this courtesy really caused 
me to suffer a little for conscience sake. 
Th: sun had set and it was almost dark. 
My dog had done beautiful work all the 
afternoon; but I had experienced what we 
sometimes call an “off day.” So, with al- 
most no game in my bag, | felt a little 
disheartened. As we hurried across a broom- 
corn field, making for home, suddenly the 
other man took his gun down from his 
shoulder, saying, “Your dog's pointing just 
ahead of us.” Instead of following his ex- 
ample I looked ahead to locate the dog, 
and just as I caught sight of her, thirty-five 
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yards ahead by a little bush, the birds arose, 
all in a bunch. For an instant they seemed 
bewildered and looked as if they were simply 
hovering over the dog. Just as I got my 
gun down, my partner fired both barrels 
in quick succession and I could see the 
birds tumbling. I didn’t shoot at all, but we 
both ran on to help the dog gather up the 
birds. Some of them were wounded and 
gave us quite a chase, but when we counted 
up we found we had seven birds. The three 
I had caught I handed to him, but he would 
not take them. “You killed those,” he in- 
sisted, and even when I told him that I 
hadn't shot he still insisted that I would 
have to keep them, anyway. 

Speaking of being disheartened, it is a 
poor sort of hunter who lets his feelings 
cast a damper on others. And on the other 
hand he is not very good company who 
never sees anything amusing in the sport. 
One of the most dignified clergymen in the 
National Capitol used to come this way for 
a month of shooting every year. Afield he 
was a perfect child in his heightened spirits 
and fun-making sallies. His company gave 
me so much pleasure that I enjoyed going 
just about as much when | bagged no game 
as when I got plenty. He would see a 
joke played on the birds or dogs or horses 
just as if they were all creatures of reason, 
and we sometimes laughed until we all but 
cried. And a joke on himself was like a 
sweet morsel under his tongue. He would 
always speak of one as something he wou!'d 
have to tell of in writing home to the 
“folks’—meaning his wife. He often said 
that when he was shooting birds he forgot 
every care and every anxiety that he ever 
had except one old scar, and that never 
bothered except when he hunted too hard. 

Another very dignified and precise pro- 
fessional man went with me on a certain 
occasion. From the first, though it was ap- 
parent that he had not had a great deal of 
experience in such pastime, I could easily 
see that he was acquainted with the uni- 
versally accepted ethics of sport. When I 
had bagged five birds and he only three I 
decided to throw opportunities his way as 
much as possible, until our scores became 
equal. Shortly therefore the dog pointed in 
a cane thicket and I told him that it was h's 
shot. “You must catch up now,” I added. 
So while I stood still he walked up towards 
the dog. which was facing us. The dog re- 
mained like a statue while my companion 
trod more and more carefully, until he got 
in position. Then as he faced about the 
bird arose with a great fluttering against the 
canes, and flew off, offering a fine shot. The 
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excitement, however, had proved too much 
for my friend. In his anxiety to catch up, 
coupled with suspense at waiting on the bird 
to arise, he became very nervous. When the 
bird did rise he turned so quickly that he 
caught his toe on a vine and fell over in 
the canes, missing the chance to shoot. But 
he spoke up as he fell, and sa:d most feel- 
ingly, “I would have gotten him, sure, if I 
hadn't fallen.” 

Edgefield, S.C. R. G. SHANNENHOUSE. 

In Defense of the Colt Automatic 

The writer read with interest and amuse- 
ment an article in last number of FIELD AND 
STREAM enlightening Mr. A. M. Bennet and 
other “readers who may be interested” as to 
the merits and demerits of the Colt and 
Savage automatic pistol 

Wouldn’t it be well to further “enlighten” 
(?) Mr. Bennet and the rest as to how you 
reconcile these statements: After saying 
the Colt is hammerless and the Savage has 
a hammer and because of the fact that the 
Savage has a hammer can fire the first shot 
quicker and can be carried fully cocked with 
the safety on, etc. “that in a hammerless 
pistol the interior hammer has to be cocked 
by means of the trigger before it can strike 
the firing pin a blow.” 

If Mr. Brooks really gave Mr. Bennet the 
best advice he could it would appear that 
you know little about the Colt .32, same 
caliber as the Savage automatic. The writer 
has both guns and can do the best work with 
the Colt under any circumstances. The 
Colt is a few ounces heavier and the barrel 
is a little longer; this would tend to make 
it more accurate if anything as they both 
use the same cartridge. All pistols have 
a tendency to shoot a little high in quick 
work; in quick work you are more apt to 
overshoot with the Savage than the Colt. 
As to getting in the first shot, it being 
understood both guns are carried cocked 
with the safety on. Anyone who has had 
both guns in his hand realizes that the 
safety on the Colt is much more convenient 
than that on the Savage, thereby making it 
easier to get off the first shot with the Colt. 

The advertising of the Savage Company, 
claiming that “any man, woman, child or 
baby” can always hit the mark or the 
burglar right off the reel as fast as they can 
pull the trigger, is, to my mind, bunco of the 
same class as the advertisements that offer 
a sure cure for consumption, cancer, etc., 
if the sucker will only buy a trial package 
for 10 cents. 

To be honest the Savage Company should 
say how big that mark must be and how 

















close to it the shooter must stand; also 
how they keep their gun out of the hands 
of all burglars, yeggmen and other crooks. 
It would be funny if it wasn’t so rotten. 

If you know the Colt so well why didn’t 
you also tell Mr. Bennet that it has a safety 
that the Savage hasn't, the one in the grip? 

Am sending a copy of this to FIELD AND 
STREAM, 

Yours truly, 

Akron, Ohio. 


* FIELD AND STREAM is not responsible for 
any misstatements of its correspondents.— 
Ed. 


“READER.” 


Is Opalescent Bait Advisable? 

True sporting anglers from Allentown 
have entered a complaint with the Fisher- 
ies Department of Pennsylvania against the 
use of opalescent bait in various sections. 

The chief offenders, it is stated, are New 
Jersey fishermen who come to Cortright’s 
Pond in Pike County. This has long been 
a favorite spot with Allentown anglers who 
like to fish for bass and pike. In addition 
to being very unsportsmanlike, the Jersey 
fishermen go out at night, a time proscribed 
by law. The opalescent bait is attached to a 
murderous appliance with nine hooks and 
hard'y anything escapes it in the fish line, 
large or small. 

Several Allentown fishermen, who have 
for more than a score of years made Cort- 
right’s Pond the scene of their vacations, 
have offered to furnish the money to employ 
a special fish warden to bring the unsports- 
manlike opalescent fish hawks to justice. 

—Allentown Leader. 
THE ANSWER TO THE ABOVE CHARGE 
FirLpD AND STREAM: 

| wish to describe to your readers our 
excursion to Cortright Pond. We had a 
grand, good five days’ outing, a sportsman’s 
satisfaction in ample creels of that most 
delicious king of our fresh water ponds the 
black bass, an enjoyable companionship with 
others from different parts on “like mischief 
bent.” 

While there we fell in with parties from 
\llentown, Pa, a nearby city, with whom 
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we hobnobbed and swapped experiences and 
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left for home fully satisfied with our lures, 
our catch, our companionship and ourselves. 
Picture our surprise then when a few days 
after our return home we received a copy of 
the Allentown Leader containing the append- 
ed article headed “A protest against opales- 
cent bait” which has inspired this letter. 

The article is undoubtedly the inspiration 
of some one of the many Allentown fisher- 
men that we came in contact with while 
there and it, to my mind, is an unfair and 
unsportsmanlike criticism of the acts of a 
body of fishermen who take the greatest of 
pleasure in this most delightful of sports. 

It seems further to me to be the criticism 
of envy and jealousy, the cry of the greedy 
fisherman who envies the good luck or 
rather the reward of hard, patient work 
on our part, as it is known to every fisher- 
man that continuous casting of a lure 
fifty or sixty feet for two or three hours, 
standing in a constantly moving boat, is no 
play; and all of our fishing at Cortright 
Pond was done by casting trom a boat in 
the latter part of the day or in the early 
evening, which casting enabled us to cover 
much more surface and reach points where 
our experience has taught us that the wary 
bass lurks, than can the still bait fisherman 


with minnows and other live animal bait 
cover. Our Allentown critics indulged in 


still fishing exclusively, the primitive method 
of my boyhood days, the lazy, sleepy fisher- 
man’s methods, the impaling of animal life 
on a barbed hook, thus doing to death not 
only the catch but the numerous minnows on 
the hook and in the bait pail. 

The article charges that “the opalescent 
bait is attached to a murderous appliance 
with nine hooks,” which charge if made 
against myself and companions is absolutely 
untrue and intentionally false as our arti- 
ficial bait carries but three single hooks to 
each lure, which is permitted by the laws 
of the Commonwealth. 


Hackettstown, N. J. THomas KEENAN. 


Opalescent bait is not proscribed by the 
laws of either Pennsylvania or New Jersey, 
but we hold it unsportsmanlike to fish after 
9 p.m.—Eb. 

















DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU? 


This Department is for the use of our readers in telling their unusual experi- 


ences. 
of anecdotes may be greater. 


Please make your contributions as brief as possible in order that the variety 
The authors of the three best stories each month will 


be given a choice of one of the “Hard Luck” series of sportsmen’s pictures. 
The winners for November are Talbot Denmeade, J. M. Pearce and Ernest 


Stevens. 


Those Patent Sink-boxes 

Duck shooting from a sink-box on the Sus- 
quehanna flats is calculated to supply con- 
siderable excitement if the ducks fly well, 
and at the present time the visiting sports- 
man will be handed a severe jolt to his ex- 
chequer with fewer ducks than formerly to 
create the excitement and balance the ac- 
count. 

Everyone knows the queer looking struc- 
ture called a sink-box, either by experience 
or by description—the narrow, coffin-like box 
in which the shooter reclines with face and 
toes turned up to the sky and vainly en- 
deavors to box the compass without turning 
his head—the broad, spreading wings, with 
a lot of foolish-looking iron decoys squat- 
ting on them to add stability to the craft, 
while all around the box a veritable fleet of 
wooden decoys bob about in the water and 
endeavor to look and act like the real thing. 
Comfortable enough, if the ducks decoy and 
you can keep warm in such a wooden over- 
coat, but inclined to provide a wet couch if 
by chance an impertinent wave slops over 
and down the back of your neck 

Several years ago, at as early an hour of 
the morning as the ducking police would 
permit, a slender youth stepped more or less 
gracefully from a dancing skiff into one of 
these contrivances and succeeded in taking a 
recumbent position without falling over- 
board. This particular sink-box had re- 


cently been equipped with a device intended 


to give further concealment to the body than 
is usually afforded by the sky and everyday 
clothing. It consisted of two light iron 
frames hinged to the sides, covered with 
canvas and hung from counterpoise weights, 
the idea being that when the shooter rose to 
fire, his chest would raise the frames far 
enough to enable the weights to do the rest. 
As will be seen, it proved very effective in its 
action but in a totally different manner than 
had been intended by its inventor. 


Hardly had the sound of departing oars 
ceased when three trim bay blackheads 
swung in from the rear and playfully squat- 
tered down among the decoys with some 
duck talk that ceased abruptly when a human 
form raised up near by. One took a chance 
and dove, but the other pair preferred their 
wings, and a very neat double shot put them 
down for the count. The frames worked 
fine. Replacing them, presently a single red- 
head came in with a rush, and it, too, re- 
sponded to the charge of No. 6 shot that the 
old Parker 10-gauge sent in pursuit. Again 
the frames worked according to the blue- 
print. Next came a nice large bunch of 
canvas-backs, and as they flared up to drop 
into the water—did I shoot? I trow not. 
The frames worked not wisely but too well, 
for the points caught my throat on either 
side and there I hung for a time nearly suf- 
focated until the combination was mastered 
and release obtained. Naturally the ducks 
refused to remain and listen to the lurid 
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language issuing from the box, though it 
should have scared them to death. 

Having permanently dislocated the 
mechanism and thus escaped the possibility 
of an untimely fate overtaking me in the 
future, it now seemed to me that I was 
threatened with another danger, for the wind 
and sea had been gathering strength all 
this time, and ever and anon, as the poets 
say, waves would persist in slopping over 
into the box, which I was obliged to bail 
out with the sou’wester that erstwhile cov- 
ered my head. Glancing over at the schooner 
[ saw my friends aboard her making silly 
gesticulations, but was too busy trying to 
keep my feet dry to pay attention to their 
funny business. Nevertheless, I was glad 
to see the skiff coming along, and _ still 
more thankful a minute or two after I got 
aboard with gun and cartridge box, for an 
ambitious wave filled the sink-box full and 
down she went at her anchor. Escaping 
hanging and drowning the same day ought 
to excite sympathy in the bosom of a 
heathen; but instead of consolation and con- 
gratulations 1] was received aboard the 
schooner with profane reflections upon the 
intelligence that permitted the iron decoys to 
sink the box and thus require an hour or 
two of solid work to retrieve her from her 
watery grave. There was also much un- 
pleasant comment upon the somnolent ability 
of a man who would allow a bunch of can- 
vasbacks to come in without a shot fired at 
them. Eaperentia docet! 

Baltimore, Md. S. J. Forr, M.D. 


Caught a Tin Flounder 

While fishing one time with “wiggle 
hackle” for bait my indicator (cork) began 
acting in an erratic manner, and, allowing 
a short time of this, I struck—hard. 

My line failed to come, but there was a 
slight give and so I persevered, and was 
finally rewarded by seeing that I was gaining 
slightly. 

From the runs he made | was persuaded 
it was one of the pesky gar with which the 
water was infested, but from the weight I 
judged that he was a big one and so kept 
at it with the intention of killing him at 
any rate. 

| played him the very best I knew how, 
aided with suggest’ons from a dusky Isaak 
Walton, who had been seated near, but when 
| began playing him the darkey came near 
and told me, “He’s a big ’un, Wind ‘im in, 
Doan go to fas’” and other like advice, 
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until I got somewhat excited and began to 
think I had secured a bass. 

Back and forth he went but always a little 
nearer, and I began to fear I was not going 
to have any fight when all at once he showed 
up and what do you think I had been fight- 
ing?—an old granite wash basin plum full 
of sand. 

You angle-o-maniacs can better imagine 
the consternation of my dark friend and my- 
self than I myself can express it. 

St. Joseph, Mo. Witt C. Goorp. 


Some Daylight “Hits” Are Made that Way 


One time I had been out hunting, and 
had got belated. Night having caught me 
some two miles from home, and it was one 
of the darkest nights I have ever seen (or 
rather felt), it was impossible io sce my 
gun, by holding it up between me and the 
sky. It was extremely still—not a breath 
of wind stirring. When I had gotten within 
about a quarter of a mile of home and while 
passing through some rather tall grass a lone 
prairie chicken flew up from almost under 
my feet. Quickly taking my gun from my 
shoulder I pointed in the direction of the 
sound and fired, and could distinctly hear 
the shot strike the chicken. Listening 1n- 
tently I heard the chicken hit the ground 
about 200 feet off, but being so dark I 
didn’t search for it until next morning. 
Then I found where it fell, or rather what 
was left of it, as the crows had been ahead 
of me, and had stripped every particle of 
meat from the bones. 


Boxelder, Wyom. H. H. Bartsue. 


Caught Two Fish on One Hook 


The fish seemed to be in no hurry to bite. 
I made another cast, stuck the end of my 
rod in the bank, and retired behind a bush 


to light my pipe. When I returned | saw 
the end of my rod slapping the water. 
Grasping the rod I landed a two-pound bass 
When I went to remove the hook I found 
the tail of a small fish protroding from 
captive’s mouth. Investigation proved that 
during my absence a sunfish had nibbled at 
my bait and got hooked. The bass came 
along and attempted to swallow the sunfish 
but found it too large. It could not disgorge 
the smaller fish because its dorsal fin stuck 
in the side of its mouth. I thus caught two 
fish on one hook. 
Camden, N. J F. Craic, 
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| The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
| dealers and to offer short practical articles on home made fishing, camping and hunting 
Manufacturers of new and improved goods are asked to submit their claims for 
|| them to our notice and readers who wish to give fellow sportsmen the benefits of any kinks 


equipment. 


|| that they have tried out and found good are invited to contribute. 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment not mentioned here, will gladly 


be supplied to our readers upon request. 


We pay for useful ideas. 














The Making of Moccasins 
BY CLAUDE P. FORDYCE, M.D. 


The moccasin is a fixed adjunct to the 
outfit of every good camper. The impor- 
tance of lightness in footwear where much 
walking is to be done cannot be too strong- 
ly emphasized. In wearing heavy laced 
boots you are carrying an entirely unneces- 
sary weight and subjecting your feet to 
probable blisters, overheating and sore ten- 
dons, In wearing soft moccasins you are 
enabled to utilize the whole musculature 
of the foot and in precarious. climbing this 
is a great desideratum. You can creep 
noiselessly toward your game and creep 
faster than when wearing heavy boots. 

The average enthusiast unversed in the 
crafts of the outdoors sees in the excellence 
of his oak-soled and fashionable town shoe 
a suggestion for his forest footwear and so 
betakes himself to the nearest bootery, 
where he chooses a thick-soled, knee-high 
affair with an intricate system of lacing 
and tries to have foot and leg comfort in 
walking many more miles than is his cus- 
tom, carrying perhaps a heavy pack and 
nursing tender extremities at night when 
the moccasined man is in absolute foot com- 
fort. 

The unsophisticated camper scorns the 
idea of insulting his delicate insteps with 
heelless footwear and foresees a predica- 
ment of being laid up in camp with blistered 
feet if he must subject those worthy and 
necessary adjuncts of an easily complaining 


physiognomy to sharp rocks and sticks with 
only a thin piece of leather and a stocking 
between. 

As to the heels, he could learn that 
the foot easily accustoms itself to this nat- 
ural position. As to the sole: in the sum- 
mer months padding may be interposed be- 
tween the wool socks and the moccasined 
sole, and in a few days the feet become 
toughened so that the sharp rocks and peb- 
bles will not be a discomfort; in winter you 
will wear extra large moccasins enabling 
you to put on several pairs of heavy wool 
socks for warmth, and zero weather will 
find you comfortable while your less fortu- 
nate brother in town is nursing frozen toes 
maybe from feet cramped in thin leather 
shoes and thin cotton socks. 

The weight of your body is not intended 
to come in the arch of your foot but on the 
ball and heel. The instep need not be sup- 
ported in a properly treated foot. When 
climbing in moccasins you can use your toes 
and ankles freely and they will become 
strengthened thereby. 

In selecting the leather to go into your 
home-made footwear, we are schooled to 
the excellence of moosehide or deerskin. 
Moosehide wears well, soaks up water very 
badly, but is very soft when dry. These 
leathers are hard to get hold of now, so we 
should select a more waterproof and easily 
procurable leather. 

Oil-tanned harness leather, whang or raw- 
hide (paraffined for the soles) are most suit- 
able. A green cowhide tanned after your 
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own method is excellent. An_ oil-tanned 
product which bears wetting with impunity 
gives the best service. In cactus countries 
a rawhide will go far toward preventing the 
needles from impigning on your tender feet. 
A moccasin is easily patched hence you 
should carry with you on the trail pieces of 
leather with proper sewing material. 

lor winter use make extra large mocca- 
sins and with several pairs of heavy wool 
socks within, you will wonder how you ever 
stood it wearing tight-skinned shoes and 
thin socks on city streets and nursing chil- 
blains by your cozy fireside. 

The leather to be used must be soft, and 
it can be oiled or soaked in water to make 
it so. It is now ready to be cut according 
to pattern into the various shapes to be 
sewed together to fit the foot. The making 
of patterns is the most difficult part of our 
work because of the variance in size. 

From the plains Indians I secured mocca- 
sins of the pattern shown in Plate No. 7. 
This pattern brings the seam of the upper 
and sole on the ground, and hence it will 
soak up more water and the stitches wear 
out, but the broad upper allows of the fas- 
tening of strings of beads for decoration, so 
I dismiss this type as one of adornment 
rather than the kind we want for service. 
Borrowing the plan of the foot covering of 
the Canadian Indians, we will make a kind 
of moccasin in which the upper sole seam 
is brought up high from the surface of the 
ground. Plate No. 6. 

rhe patterning of your moccasins can be 
done according to the accompanying dia- 
grams. The dimensions here given are for 
foot size No, 8, and should you desire a 
larger or smaller size you should vary the 
measurements, particularly of the sole piece. 

Make the pattern on heavy paper. Then 
take the hide or leather you are to use and 
place thereon the various pieces and outline 
with a pencil. These parts are then cut out 
and soaked or oiled until soft. If the edges 
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are too thick shave them down thinner to 
facilitate in sewing. There is some trick in 
this latter and the stitch must be carefully 
planned. 

A shoemaker’s awl and waxed linen thread 
and common large needle are the essentials 
for sewing, though if obtainable I prefer a 
triangular cutting needle, such as the sur- 
geons use, and softened fisherman’s catgut. 

You must decide whether you want the 
ankle-top style of moccasin shown in Fig 
No. 5, or by leaving off the top and making 
a smaller tongue (cut along the dotted line 
as in I, Fig. No. 2) have the slipper variety. 





THE FINISHED PRODUCT 


In sewing the tongue to the sole-piece, be- 
gin by approximating F in Fig. 1 and B in 
Fig. 2. You are to sew a large semicircle 
to a small one, hence in stitching around the 
curves of the larger one you must take each 
time a larger spacing so as to crimp it under 
and draw it in. See Fig. 4. It is well to puta 
temporary stitch attaching C, Fig. 1, and H, 
Fig. 2, to aid in the proper spacing of the 
stitches. Whip a few strands at the start- 
ing place to hold good and then follow the 
special stitching around the semicircle until 
you reach the other side, where A, Fig. 1, 
and G, Fig. 2, are joined. 

Slip your stockinged foot into this and 
draw up the rear edge about the heel so 
that D and E join and from them to F is a 
straight line. Sew this with an over and 
over stitch and crimp the tag at the bottom 
to round out the heel. After gently pound- 
ing the seams flat, the slipper moccasin is 
ready for a lace. On either side make four 
double slits near the top border and thread 
through these a long rawhide lace, tying it 
in front. Fill the moccasin with absorbent 
material such as oats or dried moss, and 
as it dries try the emptied moccasin on 
your feet several times. Oiling with tallow 
will now make it sufficiently pliable, and it 
is ready to wear. ‘There are no rights nor 
lefts, so it is best to mark one R and the 
other L, and to then wear on the corre- 
sponding feet, for they will gradually fa- 
vor the shape of each when worn there 
continuously. 

If you want a top on your moccasins you 
must cut out the diagram in Fig. 3, or if 


you want a _ high-topped cruiser you 
lengthen the top and tongue still more. 
These parts need not be of so heavy a 
leather as is used in the sole. The bellows 
tongue is sewed to the top just behind the 
eyelet holes, making a perfectly dirt ex- 
cluding top. A small leather loop is sewed 
on either side at X, Fig. 5, and the lace 
drawn through it, thus protecting the stitch- 
ing just above. 

Don’t insist on being uncomfortable— 
footwise—when going camping. Wear moc- 
casins. 
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Shotgun Powder 


A dense powder that is absolutely uniform in velocity 
and pattern. It is waterproof and not affected by climatic 
changes. Always in perfect condition everywhere and always 
reliable—two requisites giving it clear and undisputed title— 
“Infallible.” Being chemically pure, it will not pit the gun 
barrel. Safety to the shooter and protection to gun barrel. 
These features appeal to the experienced shooter. 


The Result of Over a Century’s Experience 


The advantages of “Infallible’ and all other Du Pont 
Brands of Smokeless Shotgun Powders are largely due to the 

\ accumulated experience of 109 years of powder making. 
i ‘Che most scrupulous care in the selection of raw mater- 
I} ials, the employment of skilled labor exclusively, and the 
tt use of the best mechanical equipment are the means 
Wiis adopted to make Du Pont Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


‘ Unequaled for Field and Trap Shooting 

















Me Send for “Infallible” Booklet No. 55. Gives best loads for various game 
“Al}j’ and other valuable information for shooters. 

Wii 
ni ‘iy, E. L Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 

‘ ae. Pioneer Powder Makers of America 

fi i eee Established 1802 Wilmington, Del. 
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$2000.00 Prize Fishing Contest 
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Announcement of the 1912 Contest 








The $2,000.00 Prize Fishing Contest of 1911 has now closed, with the ex- 
ceptions of the Tarpon and Tuna classes. Probably no magazine feature ever 
excited such widespread interest or did more for angling in America than this 
contest. Many record fish were entered and much valuable data as to rods, 
lines, lures and methods of taking game fish were collected and put into per- 
manent record. The interest in deep sea angling was aroused as never before, 
and, backing up the momentum thus gained, we will publish each month this 
winter an article on taking tarpon, weakfish, bluefish and blackfish with tackle 


that brings out the gamy qualities of these fish at their very best. 


The Contest of 1912 will have some changes for the better, due to the 
experience gained this year. There will be monthly prizes for Large Mouth 
Black Bass with Southern and Northern Divisions, Monthly Prizes for Rain- 
bow Trout, a new class for the Brown Trout will be introduced and there will 
be special honor prizes for taking fish on extraordinary light tackle or other 


conditions which give the fish all the advantages. 


The greatest feature of these contests is the educational value of the 
Stories of the Prize Winners which constitute for our readers a veritable store- 
house of information as to where to go to get the big fellows, what tactics 
to use to land them and what tackle and lures the experts use. And these 
stories, so full of action, each the most exciting chapter in the angling life of 
the fisherman who wrote it, make reading of such surpassing interest as to 
be well called the cream of the angling literature of the year. Our stories of 
the Grand Prize Winners for 1911 will continue until July next, when the 
first monthly prize trout stories will start again. If you are a fisherman you 


will not miss any of them. 
LIST OF PRIZES AND CONDITIONS FOR 1912 CONTEST WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT MONTH. 
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Self-Loading Shotgun = 
12 GAUGE, MODEL 1911 = 


The Winchester Self-Loading Shotgun has all the = 
good points of other recoil-operated shotguns and 
©2 also many distinctive and exclusive features which 
© sportsmen have been quick to appreciate and en- 
) dorse. Among them are Nickel steel construction 
throughout; a receiver made with the Winchester 
> =o patented “Bump of Strength” which gives the gun 
== surpassing strength and safety; divided recoil, which 
~~ minimizes the “kick”, to the last degree; and a re- 
2 loading system which requires no readjustment for 
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different loads. The Winchester Self-Loader will 
S shoot any standard load from a “Blank” to the 
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ering the action. Also it is a two-part take-down = 
without any loose parts. These are only a few 
of the many good points about this gun. To 
fully appreciate its superiority, you should see it. 


: heaviest with certainty and safety, without tink- 


“i 
} 
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Look one over at your dealer's, or send — 
to the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Co 
New Haven, Conn., for descriptive circular — 
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IT WORKS WELL WITH ALL LOADS — 
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870 $2000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 





BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


*Rance: Atlantic watershed, ncar the sources of a few rivers flowing into the Mississippi and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and some of the svuchern afuents of Hudson Bay, its range being limited by the western foot- 
hulls of the Alleghanies, except about the Great Lakes, in the northern tributaries 4 which tt abounds, 
For habits, method of taking, tackle, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 1911 


APRIL CLASS WINNERS—Brook Trout cought between April 15—May 15 
First Prise: A. iruti ae a caught at Pleasant Lake, N. 

Second P ? ival, 634 Ibs., “aught at Belgrade Lakes, Me. 

Third Pri d s, 64% ibs., caught at Richardson Lake, Me. 

Fourth Prise: W. H. Duval, 5 lbs. 3 oz., caught at Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


JUNE CLASS WINNERS— Brook Trout caught between pMay 15—June 15 
N. 





First Prize: Herman B. Christian, 5 lbs. 11 oz., caught at Neversink Rivers, 
Second Pri se: LeRoy W. Arthur, 4 Ibs., caug ght at Oswigatchie River, Paes, 'N. Y. 
Third Prise: J. S. Ehrich, 3% Ibs. caught at Amber Lake, « {dirondacks, 7. 


Fourth Prize: Herman B. Christian, 2% Ibs., caught at Neversink Rivers, N. Y. 


JULY CLASS— For biggest Brook Trout caught between June 15—Sept. 15 
First Priz F. Kingsbery, 6 lbs., caught at Loon Lé , af 
Second Pr se: "4 wa . Hadden, 4 ibs., caught at Little Codroy River, Newfoundland, 
Third Prize: E. Harris, 3 lbs. 4 On, caught at Mile Gon Wis. 
Fourth Prize: Howard M. Ingham, 3 lbs., caught at Fish Lake, Me. 





GRAND PRIZES for biggest Brook Trout caught between jApeil 15th and Sept. 15th 
First Grand Prize: A. Vel Woodruff, 9 lbs., caught at Pleasant Lake, N. 

Second Grand Prize W. H. V4 Ibs., caught at Belgrade Lake, ie. 

Third Grand Pr Al . is, 6% ibs., caught at Richardson Lake, Me. 

Fourth Grand Priz W’. F. Kings 6 lbs., caught at Loon Lake, Me. 

Special Lady’s Prize: Miss M. Ot te n, 2% Ibs., caught at Canadensis, Pa. 





RAINBOW TROUT (Salmo irideus) 


Rance: Fresh streams and salt rivers along the Pacific Coast and in the Eastern and Northern States, 
g , 


inary brook trout tackle. 





where it is taken upon 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—WINNERS 


For biggest Rainbow Trout caught between April 15th and Oct. 15th 
Special Grand Prize Mrs. D. L. McKay, 21 Ibs. 6 oz., caught at Klamath Lake, Ore. 
First Grand Prise ‘Mrs. D. L. McKay, 21 Ibs. 6 oz., caught ‘at Klamath Lake, Ore. 








Second Grand Prise C. Fort, 18 lbs. 2 oz., caught in St. Mary’s River, Mich, 
Lhird Grand P) ! Eli C. Fort, 11 Ibs. 14 caught in St. Mary’s River, Mich. 
Fe murth Grand Prize: Geo. H. Rhodes, 8% Lester River, Minn. 


LAKE TROUT—TOGUE (Christivomer namaycush) 


Raness, {Great Lakes, Eastern Canada and in many similar waters in Maine. For habits, method of takin 
&, 
te pen seasons, etc., see ANGLER’S GUIDE, 


e I 


GRAND PRIZES ts agg Togue taken between May 15—September 15 
First Grand Prize j 28 /bs., caught at Lake Temagami, Ont. 

, pe a ibs. caught at Waterton Lakes, Alberta. 

ld Bradley, 14 Ibs., caught at Gleneida Lake, N. Y. 


CUT-THROAT, LOCH LEVEN OR BLACK SPOTTED SALMON 
TROUT 


Rance: Rocky Mountain region, the lakes of New Mexico, Utah, Western Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon and Washington. For habits, method of taking, tackle, etc., see Ancier’s GuIpe. 





GRAND PRIZES Lene Lochleven or Salmon Trout—May 15—Sept. 15 
First Grand Prize: Geo. W. Collier, Jr., 12 Ibs., caught at Lake of Two Rivers, Algonquin Park, Can. 
Second Grand Prize: H. H. Cerock tt, 11 /bs. 8 oz., caught at Bryant Park, Ve. 


BLACK BASS—SMALL MOUTH (Micropterus dolemieu) 


Rance: Atlantic Slope of the continent cast of the Rocky Mountains, occurring in the Great Lakes, the 
upper parts of the St. Law vrence and Mississippi Basins and in the waters north to latitude 47°, west 
to Wisconsin and s uthward to latitude 33°. Habits, method of taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 


_— CLASS WiINNERS—Small-Mouth Bass caught between June 15—July 15 
; ov. F, P. Hess, 6% Ibs., t at Mountain Lake, Pa. 
; lville Br wne, 5% Ibs., caught at Lake H'innipe saukee, N. H. 
J. Aw Wik 514 Ibs. ay at Stone Lake, Wi 
Herman B. Chr: stian, 5 lbs. 5% ounces. caught ‘a Sheldrake Lake, N. Y. 









JULY CLASS—For biggest Small-Mouth Bass caught “o-5s July 15—August 15 
First Prize: E. P. Wwoding, 6 lbs. 6 oz., caught at Kensico epee sb N 
Second Prize Mrs. Thos. S. Witherspoon, 6 Ibs. 4 02., caught at Rose Point, Ont. 
Third Prize: Chas. A. Maurice, Jr., 5 Ibs., caught at Lake Seymour. Vt. 
Fourth Prize: Mare M. Michael, 4 lbs. 12 oz., caught at Lake George, N. Y. 

*Range does not limit contestant as to locality. It simply tells usual limits in which fish are found, 
N.B.—Record cups given as special grand prizes will be awarded in addition to first grand prizes. 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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T wasn’t chance that Mr. Collins just 
won the Ames, Iowa, Shoot, because he 
won the 1911 National Amateur Cham- 
pionship in June. 
No, it wasn’t chance—it was skillful 
shooting and a 


Stevens Repeating Shot-Gun 


steven SHOT GUNS 























Send for this new Shot-gun Catalogue. The 
detailed descriptions and illustrations of our Repeating 
Gun Mechanism will interest any shooter. It will con- 
vince anyone who wants a gun that the Stevens Re- 
peater will not only break targets but will “‘stand up’’ 
right through all the hard shooting he can do. 


Stevens Shot-guns—Rifles—Pistols 
Make Ideal Christmas Gifts 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


The Factory of Precision 


Dept. 176 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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AUGUST CLASS WINNERS—For biggest Small-Mouth Bass caught between Aug. 
15—Oct. 30 

First Prize: O. K. Richards, 7 lbs. 4 oz., caught at Long Lake Lodge, Hockley, Wis. 

Second Prize: T. Sidonia, 6% Ibs., caught at Belmont Lake, Havelock, Ont. 

Third Prize: Spirl Davenport, 6 lbs. 12 oz., caught at Lake Mendota, Wis. 

Fourth Prize: J. R. Duncan, 614 Ibs., caught at Hamlin Lake, Mich, 


GRAND PRIZE WINNERS—Small-Mouth Black Bass caught between June 15—Oct. 30 
First Grand Prize: O. K. Richards, 7 lbs. 4 oz., caught at Long Lake Lodge, Hockley, Wis. 

Second Grand Pris e. Chas. F. Hunter, 6 lbs. 12 o2., caught at Lake Morey, Vt. . 

Third Grand Prise: T. Sidonia, 6% Ibs., caught at Hamlin Lake, Mich. 

Fourth Grand Prize: Spirl Davenport, 6 :” Ibs. 12 os., caught at Lake Mendota, Wiis. 

Lady’s Grand Prize: Mrs. Thomas S. Witherspoon, 6 lbs. 4 oz., caught at Georgian Bay, Ont. 


BLACK BASS—LARGE MOUTH (Micropterus salmoides) 


RancE: Atlantic Slope of the continent east of the Rocky Mountains, occ yy | in the Great Lakes, the 
upper part of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi basins, the Red piser of the North as far as Manitobe 
in lutitude 50°, all the rivers of the Southern States from the James to = St. John, and in lower 
streams and bayous connected with the Gulf of Mexico, to Texas, latitude 27°. For habits, method of 
taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE, 


LARGE MOUTH BASS, NORTHERN DIVISION—NORTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZE WINNERS—For biggest Bass caught between June 15—Oct. 30 
First Grand Prize: Ans. B. Decker, 8 Ibs. 8 oz., caught at Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 
Second Grand Prize S. G. Robinson, 8 Ilbs., caught at Lake Webster, Ind. 
Third Grand Prize: L. D. Hartwell, 8 lbs., caught at Chapins Lake, Mich. 
Fourth Grand Prize: Ans. B. Decker, 7 lbs. 11 oz., caught at Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 
Lady’s Prize: Katherine Murphy, 5% Ibs., caught at Clearwater Lake, Minn. 
LARGE MOUTH BASS—SOUTHERN DIVISION—SOUTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZE WINNERS—For biggest Bass caught between April 1—Oct. 30 
First Grand Prize: Dr. E. M. Hardy, 11 lbs. 9 oz., caught at Chickahominy River, Va. 
Second Grand Prize: W. H. Coleman, 9 Ibs. 14 oz., caught at Orange Lake, Fla. 
lhird Grand Prize: R. B. Potter, 9 lbs. 2 oz., caught at Buck Lake, Fila. 
Fourth Grand Prize: H. M. Pemberton, 8 Ibs. 2 oz., caught at Pagettsville, N. C. 
Lady’s Grand Prize; Mrs. F. K. Grain, 4 lbs. 


ATLANTIC SALMON (Salmo Salar) 


RANGE: Atlantic Coast rivers, tributaries of the St. Lawrence and Hudson Bay, and Newfoundland rivers. 
See ANGLER’s GUIDE. 


GRAND PRIZES—For the biggest Salmon caught between April 1— September 15. 
First Grand Prize: Charles E. Barnes, 53 Ibs., caught at Grand Cascapedia River, P. Q. 

Second Grand Prize: John T. Spaulding, 43 lbs., caught at Grand Cascapedia River, P. 

Third Grand Prize: Benjamin S. Blanchard, 40 lbs., caught at Grand Cascapedia River, ’P. Q. 
Fourth Grand Prize: J. S. Ehrich, 32 Ibs., caught at Restigouche River, N. B. 


STEELHEAD TROUT (Salmo Gairdneri) 


Rance: Pacific Coast northwest to Alaska. See ANGLER’s GuIDE. 


GRAND PRIZE WINNERS—For the biggest Steelhead Trout caught between April 
1—Oct. 30 

First Grand Prize: Chas. E. Duffield, 14 lbs., caught at Rogue River, Ore. 

Second Grand Prize: J. M. Hutcheson, 14 lbs., caught at Eel River, Cal. 

Third Grand Prize: H. O. Phillips, 4% lbs., caught at Ventura River, Cal. 

Fourth Grand Prize: J. M. Hutcheson, 3% lbs., caught at Eel River, Cal. 


PIKE (Esox Lucius) 


To distinguish between pickerel and muscallonge by the scales on the upper fart of the cheek and 
il cover; the pike has scales on the entire cheek but on the upper of the gill cover only; the muscal- 
onge has scales on the upper part of the cheek and gill cover; the pickerel has scales on the entire 
cheek and on the entire gill cover. 
Rance: Rivers, lakes and ponds from Maine to the Mississippi and in Southern Canada, For habits 
method of taking, tackle, fishing laws, open seasons, ctc., see ANGLER’S GUIDE. 


JULY CLASS—For biggest Pike caught between May 15—August 15 
First Prize: H. H. Wilson, 25 lbs., caught at Fishtrap Lake, Minn. 
Second Prize. Theo. Heib, 20 lbs. 2 oz., caught at Hunters Lake, Wis. 
Third Pr Niles C. Bateman, 15 lbs. 4 oz., caught at Black River, N. Y. 
Fourth Prize: Rev. H. Heid, 15 Ibs., caught at Collegeville, Minn. 


AUGUST CLASS WINNERS—Pike caught between August 15—October 15 
First Prize: Mary E. Peck, 16% Ibs., caught in Lake Mary, Minn. 
Second Prize: F. C. Wernecke, 12% Ibs., caught at Three Lakes, Wis. 
Third Prise: Burt E. Jarvis, 12 Ibs., caught at Red Lake, N. Y. 
Fourth Prize: W. P. Patterson, 11 ibs., caught at Bay of Juinite, Ontario, Can, 


GRAND PRIZE WINNERS—Pike caught between May 15—October 30 


First Grand Prize: H. H. Wilson, 25 Ilbs., caught at Fishtrap Lake, Minn. 
Second Grand Prize: Theo. Heib, 20 lbs. 2 oz., caught at Hunters Lake, Wis. 
Third Grand Prize Mary E. Peck, 16% lbs., caught at Lake Mary, Minn. 
Fourth Grand Prize: Niles C. Bateman, 15% Ibs., Black River, N. Y. 

Lady’s Grand Prize: Mary E. Peck, 16% Ibs., caught at Lake Mary, Minn. 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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BOTTLES 


Sportsmen’s Kit and Cases 


ICY-HOT Bottles are absolutely 
guaranteed to keep contents HOT or 
COLD from 24 to 72 hours. 

Handsome Kits and Combination 
Cases made specially for use outdoors. 


Bottles at - $1.00 up 
Kits and Outfits at 2.00 up 





Write today for Booklet and Dealer’s name. 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. 
223 LONGWORTH ST. CINCINNATI, O. 























lept on a_White Swan 
Camp Mattress— 


feel fine — 
ready to‘eat up” work 



































reless i 


Too often, Campers [iva 
come home wretched ¥¥ 
with colds or rheumatism, be- 
@ cause of bunking on the cold, 
damp ground. Be comfortable \ 
and ‘‘play safe.’? Come back from 
camp vibrant with health and vigor, 
without the vestige of a cold. Spend a 


your nights in a camp on a 


“White Swan” Camp Mattress 


You rest-out as thoroughly on a “White Swan” Camp Mat- Let Us Send You a ‘‘White Swan’? Camp 
tress as if home in bed. It is soft and restful. Built of finest Mattress at Our Risk, Prepaid 
Staple cotton. Covered, sides and bottom, with heavy brown 


d protection of this 
water f mp can’t get through. Rolls Decide right now to have the comfort an 
ap ivtr noun -eumpuss Oendipangiauneeh ° - ~~ mattress. As they are not yet on sale generally with 


Easily carried in automobile, launch, dealers, a > hee — an 
Wagon, as baggage, or on your back. -” & . 


ARE competely satisfied we'll refund your 
HERE OUR PRICES Retail money. Decide what size you want and 
Length Width Weight Price 


order today. Descriptive folder and 
6ft6in 3ft6in 25'bs $25.00 sample of duck covering on request, 
6ft6in 3 ft 22 ibs 24.00 


6ft6in 2ft6in 19ibs 23.00 TOM B. BURNETT CO. 
6i&t6in 2 ft 16 lbs 22.00 Dept. C Dallas. Texas 
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MUSCALLONGE (Esox Nobilior) 


Rance: Great Lakes, St. Lawrence River and especially in Canada, (To distinguish, see Pickerel.) For 
habits, method of taking, tackle, fishing laws, Open seasons, etc., see ANGLER'’S GUIDE, 


GRAND PRIZE WINNERS—Muscallonge caught between May 15—October 30. 
First Grand Pris e: Dr. ong rick Whiting, 38 Ibs., caught at St. Lawrence River 
Second Grand Prize: Allen A. Thayer, 42 Ibs., caught at Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 
Third Grand Prize L. C. Jones, 38% Ibs., caught at Pickerel River, Ont. 
Fourth Grand se A. W. Storms, 36% Ibs., zaught at Clear Lake, Wis. 
Lady’s Grand Prize: Mrs. J. W. Reinholdt, 32% ivs., caught at Lake Manitowash, Wis. 


SPECIAL JUVENILE CLASS (Under 15 years) 


For biggest Fresh Water Game Fish of its species between April 15—October 33. 
Prize won by Jack G. White, Small Mouth Black Bass, 6 lbs. 2 oz., caught at Sugar Busch Lakes, Wis. 


Salt Water Game Fish 


BLUEFISH (Pometomus saltatrix) 


RancE: Gulf of Mexico and north to Nova Scotia. For habits, method of taking, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE 


AUGUST CLASS WINNERS—Bluefish caught between May 15—August 15 


First Prize: T. R. eo ord, 9 lbs. 4 oz., caught at Fire Island Inlet, L. I. 
Second Prize: E. E. Wreeland, 6 Ibs. 2 oz., caught at Fire Island Inlet, L. I. 
Third Prize: Paul F. Zierz, 4 lbs. 12 oz., caught at soy | Park, N. 

Fourth Prize: Eugene E. Macy, 4 lbs., caught at Forked River, N. J. 


SEPTEMBER CLASS WINNERS—Bluefish caught between August 15—October 15. 
First Prize: F. B. Alexander, 6 Ibs. 3 oz., caught at Asbury Park, N. J. 

Second Prize: J. Gulick, 6 Ibs., caught at Seabright, N. J. 

Third Prize: Ed. Johnson, 5 lbs. 10 oz., caught at Seabright, N. 

Fourth Prize: Wm. R. Baldwin, 4 Ibs. 13 oz., caught at Martha's "Vineyard, Mass. 


GRAND PRIZE WINNERS—Bluefish caught between May 15—October 15. 
First Grand Prize: 7. R. Hanniford, 9 lbs. 4 oz., caught at Fire Island Inlet, ZL. 4. 
Second Grand Prize: F. B. Alexander, 6 lbs. 3 oz., caught at Asbury Park, N. J. 
Third Grand Prize: E. E., Seg y= 6 lbs. 2 oz., caught at Fire Island | Sl iL. &. 
Fourth Grand Prize: i Gulick, 6 Ibs., —" ¢ at Seabright, N. J 
Lady’s Special Prize: Mrs. S. B. Miller, 3 Ibs., caught at Deal "Beach, N. J. 





WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 
JUNE CLASS WINNERS—Weakfish caught between May 15—July 15 


First Prize: W. J. Hoeske, 3% Ibs., caught at Jamaica Bay. 

Second Prize: Harry T. Lassner, 2 " Ibs., 10 oz., caught at Massapequah, L. I. 
Third Prize: Chris. Seissman, 2% lbs., caught at Fishing Banks, off Seabright, N. J. 
Fourth Prize: Hobart B. Upjohn, 1% Ibs., caught at Forked River, N. J. 


AUGUST CLASS WINNERS—Weakfish caught between July 15—August 15 
First Prize: Walter Sawyer, 13 lbs. 12 oz., caught at Great South Bay, L. I. 
Second Prize: W. E. Ford, 5 lbs., caught at Arverne, L. 
Third Prize W. E. Ford, 3 Ibs. 10 oz., caught at Rockaway, gg 
Fourth Prise: D. D. Myers, 2 lbs. 12 o2., caught at Newark Bay, N. J. 


SEPTEMBER CLASS WINNERS—Weakfish caught between August 15—October 15 
First Prize: W. E. Sawyer, 7 lbs. 4 oz., caught at Great South Bay, L. I. 

Second Prize: Barse Miller, 7 lbs. 2 oz., caught at Deal Beach, N. J. 

Third Prize: Joseph = Johnson, 4 lbs., caught at North Shrewsbury River, N. J. 

Fourth Prize: Hugh N. West, 3% Ibs., caught at Asbury Park, N. ae 


GRAND PRIZE WINNERS—Weakfish caught between May 15—October 15 


First Grand Prize: W. E. Sawyer, 13 Ibs. 12 oz., caught at Great South Bay, L. I. 

Second Grand Prize: W. E. Sawyer, 7 lbs. 4 oz., caught at Great South Bay, ae a 

Third Grand Prize: Barse Miller, 7 Ibs. 2 0s., caught at Deal Beach, N. 

Lady’s Grand Prize: Mrs. Margaret Gerhard, 2 ibs. 6 oz., caught at North P N. J. 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaena ocellata) 


Rance: Carolinas, in Florida, and the Gulf of Mexico and in the surf on the New Jersey Coast, For 
habits, method of taking, ‘tackle, fishing laws, open season, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 


SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biggest Channel Bass caught between Aug. 15—Sept. 15 






First Prize: Robert R. Bridgers, 44 Ibs., caught at Topsail Inlet, N. C. 
Second Prize: Burke H. Bridgers, 42 Ibs., caught at Topsail Inlet, N. C. 
Third Prize W.. Carver Glass, 39 lbs. 9 oz., Seaside Park 


Fourth Prize: C. W. Didenhover, 38 Ibs., caught at VU ork, NJ Inlet, Va. 


GRAND PRIZE WINNERS—Channel Bass caught between April 15—October 15 
Special Grand Prize: Robert R. Bridge % 44 Ibs., caught at Topsail Inlet, N. C. 

First Grand Prize: Robert R. Bridgers, 44 lbs., caught at Topsail Inlet, N.C. 

Second Grand Prize: Burke H. Brilgers. “ss ibs., caught at Topsail Inlet, N. C. 

Third Grand Prize: Theo. G. Empie, 39 lbs. 10 oz., caught at Topsail Inlet, N. C. 

Fourth Grand Prize: W. Carver Glass, 39 lbs. 9 o2., caught at Seaside Park, N. J. 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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THE 


SAUER 
20 GAUGE 


For years the 12 gauge has been the most popular 
bore for Field Shooting. In the last few years, 
however, sportsmen have been trying out 20 bore 
guns and have found that they could get excellent 
results and today the demand for twentys is much 
greater than ever before. 

When one buys a 20 one wants a gun that is light 
and well balanced,—this can be had better in a 
SAUER, perhaps, than in any other gun in the world 
for the price. 

In the past few years we have never been able to get 
“enough to go around,” but today our stock of 
“twentys” is complete. 

If in New York come and see them. If anywhere 
else write for particulars. 


Write for our 320 page Catalogue. 
It contains everything of 
interest to sportsmen. 


Schoverling 
Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway, New York City 


Corner Duane Street 
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GIFFORD PINCHOT—THE FIRST FORESTER IN THE LAND 
See Report on the Adirondack Forests by Gifford Pinchot. 





